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BRITISH MUSEUM. 
us BRITISH MUSEUM is OPEN to the 
UBLIC from 10 o’clock on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and 
pavays. and from 12 o’clock on SATU RDAYS. On auplieation to 
ibrai cet th special peng ete Cane hy for aa Ey 
the 





AYS, to classes cen: he Gore tah > then Lf in number for ‘the 
Lower r Galleries, aaa bee a ‘or the Dope G Sale Social ~~ _ 


PRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE. BY, » 

‘ournal, President's Address, and other Prin pers issu: 
ures nenesiation during the Annual Meeting will be forwarded 
daily to Members and others who will forward 2s. 6d. to Mr. Stewarp- 
son, Clerk ra _ Association, Reception Room, ‘Bradford, on or before 
September 1 G. GR a 





IFF =; 4 





HITWORTH’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
an important changes in the mode of competing for these Scholar- 
~ in the conditions of holding them, which come into force 
yy next competition, have been published. The Revised Rules 
should be obtained at once. by all who are likely to present mene pt | 
for Examination, on application ® to the Secrerary, Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, Landen. 8. 


order 
The LORDS of the 5 OOM MT MITTEE of COUNCIL on 








ppoescs. — ROYAL SOROSS. of MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDO 
The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION will begin von, WEDNESDAY, 
— on application. 
he st of October.— Prospect TT RENHAM REEKS, 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 8.E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION, for 1873 and 1874, we om comppanen on 
weet hi the 1st of October, 1873, on which an IN- 
AUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. J. HA HARLEY, at 
Two o'clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the ze ol pa fies re for the first year, 
asimilar sum for the second, 20l. for t and 10%. for each suc- 

Be FORE; or, by paying 1051. . “am. roof becoming pe 





For d for information relating ~e = 
and all other wader thon ae to Mr. WHITFIELD, Medical 8: 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 8.E. 


IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION, 1873-74, will open = SoTORER 1st, with 
an ADDRESS by Mr. HENRY MORRIS, M.A. 

The College as the most complete means wet ‘ee ~ Bénestion of 
Medical Students. 

For the College " Prospectus, containing information as to Entrance 
and other Scholarships, Clinical Appoi setae: Residence of Students, 
Fees, &c., apply to eT MURRAY, M.D., Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP ond , RE anESTOR in NATURAL 

The Examination for 1873 will 5 held on THURSDAY, the 25th of 

September, and following days. Candidates are requested to call upon 


the Dean, at his residence, on the morning of Wednesday, September 
%th, between the hours of 10 and 1, and to bring with them the neces- 


Por fur farther particulars, epply to the Registrar, at the Hospital, or to 
. B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School. 
St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, October 1 
The Clinical Practice of the Hospital oaenee a Service of 710 Beds, 


inclusive of 34 Beds for Convalescents at High 
La wor md can reside within the Hospital w PP to the College 














‘or ail rpastsbeinb concerning either the Hospital or ey appli- 
tation may be made personally, or by letter, to the Resident WARDEN 


of the Cola. 
A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION AND PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATIONS. 
EET OIAL CLASSES for these Examinations are held at ST. BAR- 


OLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. The Cl: 
baa patel e Classes are not confined to Students 


& Class Tor the Matriculation Examination is held twice in each 
rom October to January, and from March to } we f is held fro 
m 


ities for the Pr 7 
January to July. 
For Metin application may be made porsenaliy, or by letter, to 
the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospita 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
The SESSION will begin on a October 2, 1873. 
Pure Mathematics—Professor © Henrici, Ph. 
pelted Mathematics and ER ne Le W. K. Clifford, M.A. 
sics— Professor G. C. Foster, B.A. F.R.S. 
Sepictry and Practical Chemistry—Professor Williamson, Ph.D. 
Mines} and Geology—Professor Morris, F.G.S. 
t ing—Professor George Fuller, C.E. 
Arehit ewe and Construction—Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. 
Botany—Professor Aver, FE. RS. FLA. 
Comparative Anatomy ala 79 Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Physiology—Professor Snare LL.D. F.R.S. 
Practi cal Pivaiolosy and Histology~ Professor Burdon Sanderson, 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Prof Croom Robertso 
Politiont Boonomy Pref — L. H. pe by M.A. » nee. 
oatiee Prospectus of the Faculty may be obtained at the Office of the 
atte he Bxamination for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
IT yy aaa 
close e Gower- ion of the Metropoli' 
N ROBSON B.A., Secretary to the Council. 











NIVERSITY of DURHAM COLLEGE of 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
At NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on the 6th of OOROeEm, 28, 
and will be divided into the Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter 


Classes. 
Mathematics—W. Steadman Aldis, M.A. 5 gs. the session. 
Physics—A. 8. Herschel, B.A., F.RA.S. 5 ° 
Chemistry—A. Freire-Marreco, M.A... 5 * 
Geology— » LL. D., F.G.8. .... | 
Bi soe 8 
2 


Souk ong Patio — a. J. Bulmer, B.  Rytte te a term. 
Ens story an 

nelish Literature | Rev. J. Atkinson, B.A. . ° 
Posie b, Gorman, a1 ad Mechanical Drawing, each .... 108. 6d. ,, 

In addition to the Class Fees, Students will be required to 
Entrance Fee of One G - a = do not enter more 
two classes ma; t 7s. for each c 

Statatts desirous of cndying, the whele. of the first four Ree] 
may —_ for the Class Fees by payment of 171. 17s. This will 
be tt the « only composition fee allowed. 

Students. entering after the Michaelmas Term will be subjected to 
a Matriculation Examination. This will not be obligatory upon those 
entering at the commencement of the Session. 

All Students must have attained the age of 15 years. 

EVEN! — a SHS will be held as in former Sessions. hip of 

ip 


‘urther particu! e 
the Collere Lebaaten Re egulations, Bebolarshipe, Exhibitions, Hours 
of Attendance, Ii betfound in th e Prospectus of the to 
be fad free on “application to Mr. Ture. Woop Bunnine, Secretary to 











OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The NEXT —w. COMMENCES on the 7th of Sg 
Prospectuses eral departments of the Day 
Classes, and M Medical School, will be forwarded gate on es 
The Calendar of the College, containing full detaile relating to each 
ane as well as to &., 
may be obtained from Mr. Cornish, Plecadilly, Bookseller to the 
College, and at the College, price 2s. a by ane = 108. 


J. G. ENW , Prinei| 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Hesistrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
SESSION 1873-4 
The Matriculation Examination in the De atpent of ENGINEER" 
ING will be held on FRIDAY, the 24th of 

In this Department Five Scholarships, of oy —. of 201. each, will 

ve — for competition, viz. :—two to the Students of the First and 

d Years respectively, and one to Students of ~ Third Year. In 

cadition tothes three Exh of the value of 121. each, 
will beo offered for competition among Students of the First Year. 

The of the First Year will commence 

on Wednesday, the ath of October; of the Second Year, on Thursday, 

the 28rd of October ; and of the Third Year, on Monday, . te 27th of 


October. 
Further Seienetion © and copies of the Prospectus may be had on 


By ner, ae the Presiden: 
W. MOFFE 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


ROvat COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
STEPHEN'S en DUBLIN. 
This College supplies, as far racticable,a complete Course of 
Papen in Selenee, applicable to the Industrial Arts, especi copertely 
ose which m: under the heads of CHEMICA) 
MANGE PACTURES, MINING. G ENGINEERING, and AGRICUL- 


A Diploma of Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 
TFheco ave Dour Ihagel Sehelarchion, of the velus of Sst: eae. 

ere are Four Roya! Olarships, 0: e value o: ea A 
with free Education, including Laboratory Instruction tenable for 


two years. wo me coms | each year. They are given 
dents who have been a year in the College, 

The Fees are 2l. for each Course, or 10, for all the Courses of each 
year, with the exception of jaberatery, the Fee for which is 2. per 
month, or 121. for the entire Session 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, Mechanism and Machinere, 
Desecigtive es Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. Experi- 
mental Physics, C yu (Theoretical and Practical), Botany, 
Zoology, Geology, and Paleontology, Mining, Surveying, Engineering, 




















5th Sept. 1873. . LL.D., Registrar. 





S. PAUL’S COLLEGE, Srony Srratrorp, Bucks, 
fee PUBLIC 10 SCHOOL for the SONS of the CLERGY and Mem- 
Names of Candidates for Admission 


Inclusive terms, for Board and 
information, apply to 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE oe ee LADESR, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, 
The JUNIOR TERM begins Saaeeen 16th. 
The SENIOR TERM begins November Ist. 
Ra Names of Professors, Terms, &c., may be 


yy Resipent. 
ADIES’ SCHOOL, Dourrietp Hovusz, Lower 
Bu! ensuing Term will commence (D.V.) 
the 16th of September. ‘ees, inclusive, 85 and 100 Guineas ; the 
includes Riding Lessons and Crystal Palace Ticket. 


ELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL.— A Graduate, 
cae for Mon the Balle Ssheole ne and 1 Universition: Thorcea' Thorough yb 
Classics, Mathematics, and om 5 and due 

io Wares, MA (Bain), 


ences a on woe 


Tuition, 601. a year. — For further 
the Secretary, 8. Paul’s College, Stony Stratford. 











~~ -y FER. 


AKLEY HOUSE SCHOOL. 
W. WATSON, B.A., Principal. 
Mr. Fae pert been siderably i d for io emeet 
os _sqremmetation of his School 
ale House, urchased a Family Mansion on 
RSHAM Hits near ar READING. which he ) a 

OAKLEY HOUSE, after the name of his former resi 

intends to commence the NEXT SCHOOL SESS SEsstON: on 
BEOT MBER some, 








house is a handsome building of modern construction, standing 
more than ten acres of its own Grounds, in one of the 
most healthful aa and beantivel yang hbourhood of 


Reading 

Will be glad to tog any’ of his frien ow e to 
Oakley House, Caversbasa ain i. + KS 

half the Reading Station, on the Oxfordshire side of th 

Mr. Watson will now be enabled 

of Pupils. P sent on 


to take a somewhat larger 








ARRICK CHAMBERS.—The next Term will 
commence on SEPTEMBER 18. The Honour List for the years 
7 ae the yaw of ‘ae SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, ap- 


oo number 33 gained the first place in their respective Com- 
petitions. 

The List may be had on application, by letter, to the Liprariay, 
Garrick Chambers, Garrick-street, London. “i 





DUCATION _ for GIRLS at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Princi 
HB SMITH and Mise FERRIS ‘The Course of 
e Standard of the Cambr 


usestentions. i 

Ponsiderabl perience At. Hy Tt on have parent Ly ci 
ex 

Pupils at the Cambridge ana 0 otord Local Remmminstions 


DUCATION.—There are Two or THREE Vacan- 

CIES for the Daughters of Gentlemen in a College for Ladies, in 

thy part of West London. Home Comforts for 

and references, fe, apply to the Principat, 
Brook-green, London, 


By eucAtion, SEASIDE (WORTHING).— 
Preparation for > Schools and Universities, Mili eorz ond 

Civil Service Examinations, by the late PRINCIPAL ofa PUBLIC 

SCHOOL, in connexion 7 the London Uni ye assisted bya 


—_- Ww. ler. taught and spoken. — 
— ponddnased DOE R., care 
sinon Lanion. 





di 
‘Western College for 











icultu 
Mithe SESSION o oes on MONDAY, October 6th. 
y be on application to the § 
Royal College of f Science, Stephen’s Green, 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 


ne A pan ane of LECTURES on GEOLO- 
L MINERALOGY will be given at KING'S COLLGE, 

LONDON. bs Prof. TENNANT, to which the vee alpen yg A 
es! the College Fees. One course is given on Wedni Friday 

. from Nine to Ten o'clock, commencing Wedn: 

8th, an terminating at ‘eo i874. The other Course is given on 
nings from Eight to Nine, commencing Octo 9th. 
Th mo illustrated y a very extensive Collection of Spe- 


Thursday Ev Eveni 
Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is given by Prof. 
Tennant, F.G.S., at his residence, 149, Strand, W.C. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
The GERMAN MASTERSHIP Loo resident) will shanti be 
VACANT. Salary, 200l.a year. Candidates are requested to Ry 
their method of teaching, and to state if they are en orgy teach 
an Le subjects besides German. Power tain discipline 
indispensable. eet eee to be sent forthwith to the Receiver, 














pe BURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards- 
m-Sea. Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A., assisted by 

Five Resident Masters. Classics, Mathematics, Modern 
Classes are trained by 


and thoro ‘ish are taught. The Junior 
A LUZZIAN principle. 
fully situated, and specially built for the Schoo! 
‘lass-rooms and Dormitories, with Hot and Col 
layground. The health and comfort 


The AUTUMN TERM will commence SEPTEMBER 20th. 
Hct Prospectus, apply to Mrs. Durr, the Lady Principal, or to the 











of Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo- 

INTER TUITION in ITALY. =A. Clergy- 

Brg & Honours) appetated Chen! at Pallanza, 

LAKE MAGGIORE, m Octo! Ti — be glad So Sake 
CHARGE of One or re DELICATE P rw or to read wi! 

DIVINITY STUDENTS. — Address Re Post-office, Wimble- 





M* A. W. BENNETT, M.A. (Lond.), and Mrs. 
ee S RECEIVE into their House (with general Super- 
Studies) a few GIRLS who may wish to attend 
the Slade School of Art, Bedford or 
+A from London Masters. Terms, 
Session. references given and re- 

East, Regent’s Park. 


GLECTED CLASSICS. —GENTLEMEN 
jults) wishing to commence, or 4 com lete, the Study of 
or LATIN, are invited to ap eacher of eo ex- 
f enchini me ot reviewed 


o 

recommended by the late Rev. 8; Lee 4 
and great Ai 
mond, 8. W. 


Authorities.—Address Zeta, 2, 
1 Der on CHEMISTRY, for CHILDREN. 
Member, of the University of 
in October next, bis 





GRE 
ery 
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N ERAMISED PHILOLOGIST, GERMAN, 
Dr. king French perfectly, desires to have a place 

as TEACHER, ti ‘hrs! hristmas.—Apply by letier, E. T., Tilsit, Prussia, 
Poste-restante. 


TALIAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, 
OLASSICS, &c. —Principals of Schools and ” Private Families, 
residing near a railway station, and seeking an experienced Professor 
of we should apply to Tutor, Chaanon’s Library, Brompton- 


A YOUNG LADY wishes to hear of a Clergyman’s s 
ora Tyivate Family to reside with in London ; neighbourhood 
of ag ty preferred. 


ony, Terms, 601. a year. — Address L. 


) LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, MEDICAL, or 

imilar SOCIETI ES, requiring a COMMITTEE-ROOM and 

SHORBTARY's OFFICE, Be the useof Reading, Dining, Smoking, 

and the additional advantage of a magnificent 

Halt canatte of seating 1 persons.—Address Secretary, care of 
Smith & Co., 302, Regent-street, w. 


ECRETARY or LIBRARIAN.—A highly- 

educated Gentleman, in the Inland Revenue, seeks an APPOINT- 

MENT as above. A good English Prose Writer, speaks French, and 

reads several other iEnguanen Ancient and Modern. Age 24. Un- 
ble refe —B., 49, Thorne-road, South Lambeth,S.W. 


gue. -EDITOR or REPORTER.—A Gentleman, 
has acted in both capacities on Irish Dailies, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT: Is at present permanently employed, but anxious 
for a change to the other alte of the Channel. Highest testimonials 
— Address A., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 

street, E.0. 


E PRESS.— WANTED, a Gentleman as 

EDITOR and PRINCIPAL REPORTER, for a New Con- 
servative Newspaper in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Also, a 
REPORTER for the same.—Address, with testimonials, references, 
and Salary required, L , care of 0. Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 








hools Boarding- houses need not 
E. L., General Post-office, 




















E PRESS.—A Young Man desires Engagement 
on Daily or Weekly Newspaper, as JUNIOR REPORTER. 
Writes 5 Shorthand, and can give unexceptionable references.—Addres 8 
No. 557, Mesers. Keith & Co. 65, George-street, Edinburgh. 


E PRESS.—WANTED, a Situation as JUNIOR 
BSTORTEE by Advertiser. Writes Shorthand; is a good 
phist.—J. H., 9, Aldersgate-street, E.C.: 








E PRESS.—A VERBATIM REPORTER, 

who is also = eens DESCRIPTIVE WRITER, of severn I 

Press, and conversant with each 

ment, desires a ‘RE. ENGAGEMENT. — Address Mr. Broap, 
@, Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, London. 








E PRESS. — A Gentleman is open to prepare, 

Newspaper or Journal, ARTICLES on Literary or Scien- 

Subjects, Litera: Essays an Lateens on Literary 

vente, including Art, the Draune. Oe — Address 0. P.Q., care of 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C 








RRESS.—A Gentleman, who has had experience as 

Reader, Reporter, Sub-Editor. and Editor, and can give unexce| 
tionable references in’ London and the Provinces, requires an EN- 
GAGEM H. R., W. H. Smith & Son, Union-street, 
Birming 


ENT. — Address 
ham. 
AX 
riter, Translator, and Literary and Theatrica 
viewer), —s extra Work, as CONTRIBUTOR or SUB-EDI rom 


in or near Town. Moderate terms; excellent references.—A. B., 
Buckingham-street, Strand. 


MANAGER WANTED for a Publishing and 
Sanne Business. A liberal Salary allowed, and the highe st 
— 0. H. of Adams & 





BEPERIENOED JOURNALIST (good 





references and security 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—Situation 

* CASHIER, BOOK-KEEPER. or COLLECTOR, WANTED 

by an energetic Young Man, of considerable experience on one of the 

best P Provincial Dailies. Is acquainted with most of the London and 

Country a G Agents. Excellent testimonials and security if 
required.—Address 131, Guardian Office, Manchester. 


» care 








WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER and 
paar for Ly on very advantageous terms, the money 
on Mortgage from three to five years.—Address K. B., care 

of Frederick May & Son, Advertising Agents, 160, Piccadilly, Ww.’ 


COPYRIGHT of a first-class MERCAN- 
TILE AG ear ele of 20 years’ standing, for SALE. — Ad- 
dress E., 56, St. Mary-Axe, E.C. 


DVERTISEMENT CANVASSING.—A 
NEWSPAPER or MAGAZINE WANTED, by a Gentleman 

with an extensive West-End and Oy connexion. Would take a Share 
or Farm a good medium.—Address A 


ONDON AGENCY.—An active Young Man, who 

has a connexion in the Trade, would find a favourable opening 

by addressing P. o» Provincial Publisher, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 
59, Fleet-street, E.U 








. C., 400, Euston-roa 








PRINTERS. —TO BE SOLD, in a Popular 
Wi extremely healthy and picturesque, and which 
is increasi es rapidity, the Goodwill and Plant of a flourish- 
ing PRI NG a USIN , with NEWSPAPER attached, having a 
large and profitable abvatiies connexion. The printing’ includes 
several — = and contract work, and @ good run of miscel- 
laneous general Stationery "and News Business could be 
sold with the rest if auived. The premises are held under a long lease. 
The whole will be sold at a fair valuation, which would probably amount 
b neg jing like 1,0001., or i. \ Partnership might be arranged, with a 
ew 


of the whole. The 
business is Scconghiy fond "Ade, and will bear any investigation.— 
— inquiries, 
Cherry-street, Birmingh: am. 


n the first place, to Mr. T. Knarr, Eldon Chambers, 

O DEALERS in OLD BOOKS or ENGRAV- 
INGS.—WANTED, an Illustrated Work, published by the late 

Mr. J. M‘CORMAOCK, at No. 147, Strand, called "Specimens of mg 


Vvings are mezzotints. ~Apply, by letter, stating price 
‘Wm. Mosexey, Esq., 38, Camberland-terrace, N.W. , 


INBURGH LA ag onal eran a, 
22, HOWE-STREET, — 
Prospectuses and Terms on application 
AMES WILKIE, Manager. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE con- 
tains Trollope’s Australia—Life of Baron Stockmar—Hayward’s Essays, 
Second Series—Hare’s Wanderings in Spain—Jest and Earnest, by Dr. 
Dasent—The English in Ireland, by J. A. Froude—Charles Buxton’s 
Notes of Thought and Conversation—Doctors and Patients, by John 
Timbs—De Beauvoir's Voyage Round the World—Memoirs of Madame 
de Sévigné—Love is Enough, by William Morris—Bwald’s Life of 
Algernon Sydney— Darwin on the Exp of the Emoti Musical 
Recollections of the Last Half-Century—History of the House of 
Condé, by the Duc d’Aumale—Life of Captain Marryat—The Eustace 
Diamonds—In the Days of My Youth—The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton—Fleurange—Never Again, by Dr. Mayo—Little Kate Kirby— 
Beautiful Edith—A Fair Saxon—At His Gates—Within the Maze, by 
Mrs. Henry Wood—Pascarél—H ome, Sweet Home— Milly Darrell, by 
Miss Braddon— Middlemarch, 


And NEARLY TWO THOUSAND OTHER POPULAR 
BOOKS, 
At the lowest current prices. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBR ARY, may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
JOHN DALTON-STREET, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


E UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply uired. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on .. Prospect uses, with 
Lists of New Publications, ow —*,* A Clearance 
may slso, be of § furpiue Books offered for phy at greatly reduced yan. 
also free, on application.—Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopa- 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 











near the Polytechnic. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
ble Standard Literature, magnificent Books of Prints, fine 
dilly, London. 


son's, and Saunpers & Oruey's United 
NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

N ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
(pests on application, a CATALOGUE of valu- 
Works on Natural History, Voyages, Travels, Architecture, &c., offered 
for Cash at much reduced nett prices, by Bernarp Quaritcu, 15, Picca- 
Books BOUGHT to any amount, and the utmost 

price given for them in cash, saving the delay, uncertainty, and 





expense of auction, by a Second- hand Bookseller. Thirty years = 
Newgate-street. 20,000 Volumes of Books. Catalogue for one stam 
Manuscript Sermons boughs « or ae —TuHomas MILLarp,79, St. Paul’ 5 
Churchyard, near Ludgate-hi 


LD BOOKS, WANTED to Purchase, for Cash.— 
A List of special DESIDERATA, for which the full value would 
Loudon.” gratis on application. — BERNARD QuanitcH, 15, Picoadilly, 


HE LIBRARY of Sir FREDERICK MADDEN, 
the late Keeper of the Manuscripts of the British Museum, con- 
sisting of an axmeey interesting Collection of Early English and 
Scottish Books—-Ball Romances, Anglo-Saxon Literature, English 
and Aa 5 aaa ty MS. Vollections, Dictionaries and 
Gra: n Languages, &c. Also the major part of 
the TIBRARY. of the Tate R ies. OSWALD COCKAYNE, very rich in 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English Literature. Many of the Books, with 
te t MS. Additions and Corrections, have just been added to 


y 4 CATALOGUE is in preparation, and can be had shortly. 
BERNARD Qu anrirtcs, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


Ts | RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 

aan K necessary to their PRESEE VATION. N, effected wi 

rere to the safest and most cautious treatment, by ier 
OMPSON, Studio, 95, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


GERSON’S FINE-ART GALLERY and 

. ror. of Re BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 5, Rathbone- 
re ndon-wall, E.C., offers the Largest Collection 
n the World | PHOTOGRAPHS di irect from Paintings, both Ancient 
and Modern. For inspection, at the West-End Dep6t, 5, Rathbone- 
lace, W. Special attention is directed to au important ‘Series from 
ntings in the world-renowned Dresden Galle ary just published. 























The famous Madonna di San Sisto, by Raph The Photographs 
are —— ted permanent.— free. and the Trade 
supplie 





BAte GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, in 


immediate connexion with the Mineral Baths. High-class 
Accommodation for Visitors eo: The new rooms are now ready. 
A first-class additional cook has been engaged. 
MISS BURTON, Manager. 





DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 


Orr a COMPANY (Limited). —The Directors 
_invite ek ae bo DESETTURES & to evince others falling 











Sales by Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
FRIDAY, September 19° ne malfeonat ta perniatly, Ronee 
pte r at half-past 12 precise! ENTI 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, part formed by WM MAR nvr aad 
of Enfield, Chemical oy Blox pe 
Bons aera Electrical Apparatus, Chemical bined 
eidoscopes uns, Arrows ; 
Miscellaneous Property. sings rendanietie icte: 


On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


The late Dr. KELE’S Library, Scarborough. 


M. TASKER HART announces the SALE, on 

the 15th, 16th, and 7 SSPTRuEeR. of the VALU. 
LIBRARY; comprising mes—fine copies of Voltaire ‘ABLE 
seau, Bayle, Diderot, Schiller, “Corneille. Racine—Cat's Emblems— 
inting—N s Chronicle, unigue— the Dutch Clas. 

sical ‘Authors—the scarce Tomes of Fabricius, Van Helmont, 
celsus, romat, and Vessalus — the Heraldry includes Brooke, Yorke, 

—= & arkham—Archdeacon Todd’s Works, mostly Presentation 











le had of = Booksellers ; on view Friday and Saturday, 
September 12th and 13 . ™ 








WILL APPEAR IN THE ‘NEWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE,’ 
Saturday, September 13th, price 2d., 


OHN STUART MILL, as SOME of the 
WORKING CLASSES KNEW "HIM. GEORGE JACOB 
HOLYOAKE. An Answer toa Letter ouculated by “* The Author of 
the Article in the Times on Mr. Mill’s Death. 
“Truth can never be confirmed enough, though doubts did ever 
sleep.” —Shakspeare. 
Chronicle Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ANCHESTER FISH MARKETS.—See the 
BUILDER of THTS WERK (4d., or by post 44d.) for View 
and Plans—Ruin of the Rivers— me and the Cathedral—Art Con- 
gresses—Mottoes on Mason Science, and Sanitary matters.— 

1, f, York-street, W.O. ; and al pon hy 








““NO COUNTING-HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE” 
Price One Shilling, 
HE UNIVERSAL ALMANACK, 


For all Time, showing at a Glance—The YEAR-—The MONTH 
the Day of the Month, and the Day of the Week. Registered, and all 
rights reserved. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


HE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND of 
ZADKIEL’S ALMANAO, for 1874, will be published on the 
15th day of September Next. 
J. G. Berger, Newcastle-street, Strand, London. 








NEW WORK BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.RB.S. 


[DSEASE.GERMS ; and on the Treatment of the 
Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s. 6d. 
II. Real Nature. III. Destruction. 


J. & A. Churehill. 


TEXT-BOOK BY DR. BEALE, F.R.S. 


N INTRODUCTION to PHYSIOLOGY and 
MEDICINE: Bioplasm. Pp. 350, with 22 Plates, 6s. 64. 
J. & A. Churchill. 


I. Supposed Nature. 








Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates (4 Coloured), cloth, 21s. 
How to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. By 
Dr. ae ame ea F.R.S8. 
A Man of ical Manipulation ; $ Repining Objects 
under the Miighest Som wers, Phot 
Harrison, Pall Mall. 


This day, price 1s. Third Edition, 


CGBRACEOFT's INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
American Railways as Investments. By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cro ss. 











This day, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


HE TRUSTEES’ GUIDE: a Synopsis of the 
Pp f Invest t usually given to Trustees. h Practical 
Directions fo for the Guidance of "Trustees in matters ee to Invest- 
ments, and Tables of Securities. 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


London : Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


K IRKES’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
M. By,W. MORRANT BAKER, FROG. Lecturer on Physiology, 
and Assistan 





t-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street . 


N EW NOVEL, by EMILY BOWLES, 
‘EAGLE and DOVE.’ 


1 vol. crown 8vo. price 58. s 
London: R. Washbourne, 18, Paternoster-row. 


HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES; 
or, the State and Abode of the Dead. By the Rev. GORGE 
BARTLE, D.D.,D.C.L. Third Bdition, 5s. 
* A book of profound, thrilling interest.”—Christ‘«« Age. 
London : Longmans & Co. Patersoster-row. 


an 
ROFESSOR BAIN *s ENGLISH COURSE. 
sed Editions :— 
FIRST ENGLISH Gea Mwar . e 
KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES . ee 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR .. .« 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC . 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
: Longmans, Greep, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


NEW FIRST GREEK COURSE ; comprising 
GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, and eed ith Vocabu- 


Price 28. 6d. each volume, paper; 4s. cloth, gilt edges, 
Rovat EDITION OF NATIONAL SONGS. 


A 


laries_ ——— all the Words in the Text 


A Collection 
Senior Classical Master 


The SONGS of ENGLAND. Edited by J. L. Hatton. 
of 100 Songs. 


EW RT, in tson’s College- 
. Edinburgh, one of the Educational Institutions of the Mer- 
Pye Company. and formerly Assistant-Professor of Greek in the bee ~ | eeeaue. Edited by Brown and Pittman. A 


of Aberdee 
UnieTnis Class book supplies sufficient work for a year, without the 
necessity of using any other Greek book. 
ASpecimen copy sent to Priscipels of Schools, post free, on receipt 
of 1s. 3d. in stamps, by Oliver & Boyd. 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Londen: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


" (deaiadieaieaieal & HALL’S LIST. 


The PEARL of the ANTILLES. By A. Gat- 


The SONGS of IRELAND. Edited by Molloy. A Collection of 100 
Songs, including the best of Moore's Melodies. 
The genes of WALES. Edited by Brinley Richards. A Collection 
of 62 Songs, with Welsh and English words. 
Also an extra Edition of + oy four volumes, qpntity bound in half 
morocco, ges, price 78. 6d. eas 
Boosey & Co. London ; pte of all Musicsellers a Booksellers, 
and at the Railway Stations. 


NEW NUMBERS OF 














LENGA, Author of ‘ Country Life in Piedmont,’ &c. 8vo. 98. Boosers: MUSICAL CABINET. 
(This day. Price 1s. each. 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during 160. Schumann's Third Album for Youth (9 ball scenes). 


159. 
113. 
157. 
101. 
155. 
156. 


Schumann's Second Album for Youth (12 pieces). 

Schumann's First Album for Youth (43 pieces). 

Strause’s six sets of Waltzes (including ‘ Tausend und ein nacht’). 

Straues’s seven sets of Waltzes, &c. (including ‘ Beautiful Danube’). 

Gung’!'s six sets of Popular Waltzes. 

py yt hm Music (including Quadrilles and Waltzes from 
ve’). 


154. ‘ Généviéve de Brabant’ for Pianoforte. 
158. Claribel’s twelve Newest Ballads. 


Boosey & Co. London ; and all Musicsellers and Booksellers in Town 
and Country. 


the MIDDLE AGES. By PAUL LACROIX. Illustrated with 
¥5 Chromo-lithographic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on 
Wood. [To be published shortly. 


| The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun 
FORSTER. Demy 8vo. with Portraits and Illustrations. Vol. II. 
Thirteenth T 


LITTLE DORRIT. By Cuartes Dickens. Forming 
the New Volume of “The Household Edition” of Mr. Dickens's 
Works. With 58 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. Cloth gilt, price 4s.; 
in stiff wrapper, 3s. 


housand, now ready, price 14s. 





NOTICE. 

Ready this day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ow SPORTS and SPORTSMEN ; or, the Willey 

NEW NOVELS. Country. With Sketches of Squire Forester and his Whipper-in, 
CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. Tom Moody. With 31 Engravings. 


“ This attractive little book "— Athenaeum. 
\A EMPLETON : a Story of the Day. a A CHARLES “A jolly book ans; full of the I healthy cgmeenpbeve of country life.” 
READE. 3 vols. ow ready. m Daily 


Gazette. 
vert bn esther of on interesting itis work. % The Severn Valley, 
| OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant- r. Randa’ y known to the literary world, and this new 
Colonel the Hon. C. 8. VEREKER, Author of ‘ one. gs 





effort will add still more — ag oe asa pleasant, chatty. 
pot eg me gs ay and, at ly philosophic writer... ..Of 





| Sunny South.’ 3 vols. Willey itself, the Kennels, the Willey lovug runs,’ the Wille: rector, 
| and Tom a2 vam, = 2 Li Lp -= oy Randall gives 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Averm Beav- | foms yor 8 m. to whom the 


localities and many of the pe vefeered, = oe already kno 
they will be doubly iatenpeting. _— ttigen e ronicle. 


London : Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane, ~ ten soll 


wn, 





MONT, Author of ‘ Magdalen Wynyard.’ 3 vols. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


(This day. 





NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
“WE HAVE NOT SEEN MANY NOVELS THIS SEASON THAT WE SHOULD BE INCLINED TO RANK 


 QUIXSTAR: A NOVEL 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ BLINDPITS.’ 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


- Quixstar’ is what George Eliot would call a study of provincial life ; and an exceedingly well-executed and well-rendered 
study it is.”—Literary World. 

**The whole book is a treat ; but it is one to be taken in small bits, Jike plum cake, not all at once. "—Spectator. 

**A subtle humour in ev: ery page, and the work sparkles with quite epigrammatic 

“The author of ‘ Blindpits’ may without extravagance be called a Scotch George Eliot. *__Nonconformisi. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dovuctas. London: Haminron, Apams & Co. 








MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A F TERM AT H. 


A New Vol e of P 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Published by special arrangement with the Author. 

.. The prelude, portions of the interludes, and especially the finale, possess many of the qualities of Mr. Longfellow’s best 
work.” — Atheneum. 

** We can but record our conviction that, as there id no limit to the Aftermath to be got off some fields, the produce of Mr. 
Longfellow’s mind still bears no resemblance to a winter crop.” —Echo. 

“Tf Mr. Longfellow would always tell old tales as gracefully as he has told the story of Eginhard...... we should not care 
how much Aftermath he gathered in from the fields in which more than one generation of his admirers have found healthful 
eajoyment.”—Examiner. 

«It is a book in which all who admire Longfellow will be glad to find their favourite has still so much that is good to say 
fo them.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

‘* He has made for himself a fame that is never likely to set, and we unite with a host of critics to-day in welcoming him, 
and his ‘ Aftermath’ with him, once more to our shores.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

* All lovers of Longfellow will be glad of this additional volume.”—Northern Whig. 


Grorce Rovuttepce & Sons, London and New York. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


a? ? 8’*s C O C O A. 


BREAKFAST, 


“*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
Mplication of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Service Gasctte. 

MANUFAOCTU2E oF Cocoa.—‘‘ We will now give an account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps & Co., mann- 
feturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell’s Houschold Guide. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Sold by Grocers only in Tin-lined Packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Pitcadilly; 
WORKS for Dietetic Preparations, Diana-place, Euston-road, London. 





Agents in ay York—Boericke & Tafel, 145, Grand-street. Paris—A. —— 64, Faubourg St. Honoré ; as & Co., 
Chemists, Place . Abrahams, 83, Rue Napoléon; J Descamps, 11, Marche aux Grains ; VA nd 
Rte dels Lampe Florence—E. Del’ Lungo, Vigna Nuova. Leghorn—. ‘Dunn & Malatesta, St, P 
Malaya Morskaya, 





XUM 


Just published in feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
OEMS and BALLADS. By JANET HAMIL- 
nae TON, Authoress of ‘Poems and Essays,’ and ‘ Poems and 


Glasgow: James Maclehose, Publish: 
R-— 4 Cae» sher to the University; and 


Just published, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 343 pp. 7s. 6d. 
RE SEARCHES IN ZOOLOGY, 





Illustrative of the Structure, Habits, and Economy of ‘Animals 
By JOHN BLACKWALL, F.L.S. 

As_a contribution to our logi f an i 

kind. Blackwall’s pages stand alove a type the like of which we would 

in this age of sappered § biological speculation glad) more of.” 

An Magazine of Natural History. Sept. 1873. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


1 hie + 








Post 8vo. cloth, 931 pp. 6e. 


B IRDS of the HUMBER DISTRICT. 
By JOHN CORDEAUX. 
“ Its author exhibits a eich y instance of that union of the specula- 


tive and observing ——- cb ve have 80 greatly commended. He 
does not + enter ii in his 








ane a = course of annual observation.”* 
Fraser's M , Sept. 1873. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


—_~+—_—_ 


The SECRET of TWO HOUSES. By 
FANNY FISHER. 2 vols. 21s. 
“It is impossible to deny originality to the plot.” 
caminer. 
“ The book is certainly readable.”—Sunday Times. 


STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By 
DOROTHY BROMYARD. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“The men are, for the most part, straightforward English 
gentlemen, and the women good specimens of English ladies. 
In this respect, as in the healthiness of its morality, it will be 
seen that book is a contrast to most of its class.” 

Atheneum. 
NOTICE. 


HILLESDEN on the MOORS: a New 
Romance of the West Riding. By the Author of ‘The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall.’ 2 vols. 21s. 

“ Thoroughly enjoyable, full of pleasant thoughts gracefully 
expressed, and eminently pure in tone.” —Public Opinion, 


THIRD EDITION OF 


NEARER DEARER. 


and 
— Author of ‘ Building upon R. 
31s. 


“A capital story ....very p! leasant reading.’’—Scotsman, 
*** Nearer and Dearer’ An go very far to establish Mrs. 
Lysaght among the standard novelists of ae age.” Fs sae 


Ci 
“ We have said the book is readable. It is more; it is both 
clever and interesting.” —Sunday Times. 


TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, Life’s a Feast. 
By THOMAS AURIOL ROBINSON. 2 vols. 21s. 

“We can recommend ‘Timothy Cripple’ to any one who is 
in search of an amusing story, containing a good deal of humour 
and a fair sprinkling of wisdom.” — Examiner. 

“‘ This is a most amusing book.’’—Public Opinion. 

“For abund of h , variety of incident, and idio- 
matic vigour of expression, Mr. Robinson ye and will 
no doubt receive, great credit.”— Civil Service Review, 

“Our author has read and digested his Fielding—a rare 
accomplishment, we suspect, even among so-called men of 
letters.” —Atheneum. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘RAVENSDALE.’ 
TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, 


Author of ‘ Ravensdale.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


FOLLATON PRIORY: a Novel. 2 vols. 
FLORENCE: or, Lo Quand Meme. 


By FRANCES ARMSTRON al Qu Quead 5s. cloth. 
(Just ready. 





Mrs. 


9, 





London: Samuet TinstEy, Publisher, 
10, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Din a (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
e  . - eeeel should be sent before the 15th of 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








AM THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Fear Rownd 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Fraveis, 99, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ADAMS & & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 


uteMtesd 





te ee business, and mnctnestumenanie 
be fad-on application to 





Apams & Francz,[60, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


——— 


BRYCE’S (ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, 
A.B. LL.D., Senior Classical Moderator in the University of 
Dublin) THE WORKS of VIRGIL. Text from Heyne and Wagner. 
English Notes, Original and Selected, from the leading German, 
American, and English Commentators. Illustrations from the 
Antique. In Three Parts, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage. 3d.) 
each. Part I. Bucolics and Georgics; Part II. The Aineid, 
Books 1—6; Part III. The Aineid, Books7—12; or, complete in 

. One Volume, cloth, 68.; postage, 5d. 


“Contains the pith of what has been written by the best scholars on 
the subject. ...The notes comprise everything that the student can 
want.”—A 

“The most complete, as well as elegant and correct, edition of Virgil 
ever published in this country.”—Hducational Times. 

“The best commentary on Virgil which a student can obtain.” 

Scotsman. 


CURRIE’S (JOSEPH, formerly Head 
Classical Master of Glasgow Academy) THE WORKS of HORACE. 
Text from Orellius. Perna t Notes, Original and Selected, from 
the best © t from the — In 
Two Parts, fcap. 8vo. ay 38. (postage, 3d.) each. Part I. Car- 
mina; Part II. Satires; or, complete in One Volume, cloth, 58.; 
postage, 4)d. 

“The notes are Ll 





hy tog * 


t and ‘ 
Quarterly Journal of Education. 








CURRIE’S (JOSEPH) EXTRACTS 
from CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES ; containing his Description 
of Gaul, Britain, and Germany. With Notes, Vocabulary, &c. 
Adapted for Young Scholars. Fourth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
postage, 2d. 


M‘BURNEY’S (ISAIAH, LL.D.) EX- 
TRACTS from OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, &c. Adapted for Young Scholars. Third Edition. 
18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 





PROF. RAMSAY'S CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 


TIES. By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge, 
late Professor of H ity in the Uni ity of Glasgow. Witha 
Map of Ancient Rome, many Engravings, and a very copious 
Index. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d.; postage, 7d. 
“* Comprises all the results of modern improved scholarship within 
a small compass.”—Atheneum. 





Professor RAMSAY’S ELEMENTARY 
MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior 
Classes. Many Woodcuts. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth ; 
postage, 4d. 


Professor RAMSAY’S MANUAL of 
LATIN PROSODY. Fourth Edition, Revised and greatly En- 
larged. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth; postage, 4)d. 


Professor RAMSAY’S ELEMENTARY 
MANUAL of LATIN PROSODY. For the Use of Beginners. 
Crown 8vo. 28. cloth ; postage, 25d 





NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 8s. 


The FAMILY SHAKESPERE. — The 
DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAKESPERE. Edited and Adapted 
for Family Reading, by THOMAS BOWDLER, F.R.S. With 
Tweive beautiful Engravings on Steel. 


*,* This unique Edition of the Great Dramatist is admirably 
adapted for Home and School use. While objectionable Phrases have 
been expurgated, no rash liberties have been taken with the Text. 


CRAIK’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. For the Use of Colleges, Schools, and Civil 
Service Examinations. Selected from the larger Work. By Pro- 
fessor CRAIK. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth ; postage, 
74d. 

“ A manual of English literature from so experienced and well-read 
ascholar as Professor Craik needs no other recommendation than the 
mention of its existence.”—Spectator. 





SPELLING by DICTATION: Pro- 
gressive Exercises in English Orthography. For Schools and 
Civil Service Examinations. By the Rev. A. J. D. D’ORSEY, 
of ——— Fourteenth Thousand. i18mo. cloth, 1s; by 
post, 1s, 1 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co. 10, Stationers’ Hall-court, 
London. 









TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for 1873. 
Messrs, TINSLEY BROTHERS have much pleasure in accouncing that the CHRISTMAS STORY fo 
their Annual will be written by 


MR. B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of ‘ Blade-o’-Grass,’ ‘ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,’ &c. 


And that on the 20th of October copies may be obtained for Colonial circulation, in time to reach the Colonies before 
Christmas Day. 


Notice.—Whitehurst’s Napoleon the Third. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready, 
RECUERDOS DE ITALIA. NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, AT A DARK CIRCLE, 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emilio THE WALWORTH JUMPERS, &. 
CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. UNORTHODOX LONDON;; or, Phases of 


[Now ready. Rel sligions a o the sepa By the Rev. ¢ MAURICN 
, Es, n 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 
WICKETS in the WEST; or, the Twelve 
in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD. With Portrait and Illus- The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a Book for 
tions. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. Yow ready. an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. — 8vo. 
ow ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘Coming Home to Roost.’ 


“ The OLD CROSS QUARRY”: a New Nevel. By 


GERALD GRANT, Author of ‘Coming Home to Roost.’ 3 ¥ols. [Now — 
], 
a New Novel. 


The GOOD OLD TIMES: By 


WILLIAM HARRISON a A ge Author of ‘ Boscobel,’ ‘Old St. Paul’s,’ ‘ Rookwood,’ ‘ The Tower of London,’ 


‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ &c. In 3 vo! teady this day. 
a New Novel. 


The EARL’S PROMISE : By Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘George Geith,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ ‘The Race for The: ’ *A Life's 
Assize,’ ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
__ “Mrs. Riddell has done nothing so good as this novel since ‘George Geith.’ In this we find all the qualities of her best 
writing, and a more interesting plot than any of those of her previous novels. The book ought to have been dedicated to Mr, 
Gladstone.” —Spectator. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,’ ‘Church and Wife,’ &, 
In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT: a Novel. | NOR LOVE: NOR LANDS. By the Author 
By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ ‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,’ of * Victory Deane,’ ‘ Valentine Forde,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
&c. In3 vols. [Now ready. 


The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: 





a New Novel. By NORMAN NUGENT. 83 vols. [Just ready. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of 
* Under the Greenwood Tree,’ ‘ Desperate Remedies,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


**It is one of the most artistically constructed among recent novels ; and from consideration affecting higher matters than 
mere construction, we would assign it a very high place among works of its class.”.—Saturday Review. 

“A really powerful story, well proportioned in its parts of varied and deep interest, yet not too harrowing for pleasure, 
relieved by exquisite touches of word-pictures, and supported by characters not too numerous to crowd the stage and divert us 
from an attentive study of the three central figures.” —Spectator, 


OLIVIA'S LOVERS: a New Novel. In 3) NELLY DYNISFORD: a New Novel. 3 


[Now ready. | [Now ready. 


ie on a serene expression of her face, he read the Divine beatitude, 
The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD: a New Blessed are the pure in heart.”—Longfellow. 
Novel. By MERVYN MERRITON. In3vols. [Nowready. | COMING HOME; or, Sithors to Grind. A 
| > 


x t th Globe Theatre, 
BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN: a New _ [ivsideSiay thom ich the Fy prin cen ea 
Novel. By MISS TELFER. In3 vols. [Now ready. WALKER. In1 vol [Now ready. 


A New Sporting Novel. 


A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before All: a Novelette. 


By WAT BRADWOOD, Author of ‘0. V. H.,’ ‘Ensemble,’ &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


FOR St®ASIDE READING. 
Uniformly bound in Illustrated Wrappers. To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ By Edmund Yates. | By Henry Kingsley. 


HORNEY MILLS. 
BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. AWaLti Ow EAC. OLD MARGARET. 
ANTEROS. 


BLACK SHEEP. THE HARVEYS. 
MAURICE DERING. A RIG HTE Dp WRONG. By B. L. Farjeon. 
BARREN HONOUR. 


THE ROC be awe sa 
BROKEN TO HARNESS, Suegrs BARES. 

SWORD AND GOWN, By Justin M‘Carth 

SANS MERCI. y : vy. | By G. A. 

BRAKESPEARE. 


Sala. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. | GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. 
The GOLDEN LION 


WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. HU MORUUS PAPER 
of GRANPERE. By Antony TROLLOPE, Author of ‘Ralph the 

Heir,’ ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. 
AT HIS GATES. By Mrs. Ouirnant, Author of ‘Chronicles of By Mrs. J. H. Rwpext, Author of * George 


Carlingford.’ &c. Geith,’*City and Suburb,’* Too Much Alone,’* Home, Sweet Home,’&. 

LOVER AND HUSBAND. By the Author of ‘She was Young and baer THE GREENWOuUD TREE: a Rural Eunyee of the 
He was Old,’ &c. Dutch School. By the Author of * Desperate Xemedies,’ &e. 

SAVED BY A WOMAN. By the Author of ‘No Appeal,’ EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Anprew HaLtipay. 

Hastings,’ &c. THE DOWER HOUSE. By Anyi Tuomas. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russeit, LL.D. | UNDER WHICH KING. Ry B W. Jounston, M.P. 
NOT WISELY. BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of ‘Cometh up | THE PRETTY WIDOW. By Cuakces H. Koss. 

as a Flower.’ MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of ‘Archie Loveil.’ 
A ef a TREASURE. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massing- | RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 3y the Author of * Sink or Swim) 


THE CAMBRIDGE FRESH MAN ; or, the Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA. Edited by the late Dean of Canterbury. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1867). With all the Original Iu 
LOVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES, 


JOY AFTER SORROW 


*Gerald 





trations. Also the Second Series, for 1868. 


*,* The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. each. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON, 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


Use of Beginners. By the Right Rev.C. WORDSWORTH, D.C.L. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Third Edition. 


Demosthenes and Aéschines.—The Ora- 
TIONS on the CROWN. With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
By G. A. SIMCOX, M.A. and W. H. SIMCOX,M.A. 8vo. 128. 


Homer’s Odyssey. Books I.—XII. With 
pag and Notes. By W.W. MERRY, M.A. Extra feap. 
8y0. 


A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose. 


With Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. 8. aa. M.A. 
and J. E. L. SHADWELL, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek | 


POETRY. With Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. 8. 
WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 88. 6d. 


Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective: 


their Forms, amie, and Quantity. By W. VEITCH. Revised 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Xenophon (Selections adapted from). 


With English Notes and Maps. By J.S. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. 
By H. SNOW, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Sophocles._The Plays and Fragments. 


With English Notes and Introductions. By LEWiS CAMPBELL, 
LL.D. In 2 vols. Vol. I. containing Edipus Coloneus, Edipus 
Tyrannus, and Antigone, 8vo. 14s. 


Elements of Greek Accentuation for 
SCHOOLS. By H. W. CHANDLER, M.A. Extrafcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Cesar’s Commentaries. Edited by C. E. 
MOBERLEY, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. Part I. 
The Gallic War. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s.6d. Part Li. The Civil War. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 


Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Eng- 


ee ates. By the Rev. J. R. KING, M.A. Demy 8vo. price 
08. 6d. 


Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction 


and English Notes. By the late Professor W. RAMSAY, M.A 
Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A, Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Cicero. — Select Letters. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. By A. WATSON, M.A. In 8vo. price 188. 


By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Extracts from Cicero, Narrative and 


Descriptive. Edited, with English Notes, by H. WALFORD, M.A, 
Complete in 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. ; or in Three Parts, each 
1s. 6d. Second Edition. 


Cicero._Selected Letters, with Notes, 


for the Use of Schools. By C. E. PRICHARD, M.A. and E. R. 
BERNARD, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 


Livy. Book I. By Professor Seeley. 


With Introduction, Historical Examination, and Notes. 8vo. 68. 


Livy (Extracts from). With English 


Notes and Maps. By H. LEE-WARNER, M.A. Part II. Hanni- 
bal’s Campaign in Italy. Extra feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Ovid.—Selections for the Use of Schools. 


With Introductions and Notes. By the late Professor W. RAM- 
pon eg Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
price 58. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. 


Selected by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Second Edition. 


Persius.—The Satires. With a Trans- 
lation and Commentary. By Professor CONINGTON. — - 


ure on the Lif d Writi 
NETTLESHIE, wd A eo of Persius. Edited by E 


Pliny.—_Selected Letters, with Notes, 
for the Use of Schools. By C. E. PRICHARD and E. R. BER. 
NARD. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 


The Less Known Latin Poets (Selec- 
TIONS from). By N. PINDER, M.A. 8yo, 





A Greek Primer in English, for the | 


Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes. | 


OXFORD: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS ; 


Publishers to the University of Oxford. 








ENGLISH CLASSICS, é&c. 
Ghaneer: —The Prologue to the Canter- 


Tales ; the Knightes Tale; the Nonnes Prestes Tale. mepet 
y i MORRIS. Third Edition. Extra foap. 8vo. cloth, 28 


Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I. and 


II. em chiefly for the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary. By G. W. KITCHIN, M.A. 2s. 6d. each. 


Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Book I. 


With Introduction, Notes, &c. Edited by the Very Rev. R. W. 
CHURCH, M.A, Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


"ShakespeareSelect Plays. Edited by 
W. G. CLARK, M.A., and W. A. WRIGHT. 


The MERCHANT of TOR, 1s.—RICHARD IL., 1s. 6d.— 
| MACBETH, 1s. 6d.—HAMLET, 2s. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 
With Introduction and Notes. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Pope’s Essay on Man. With Intro- 
Suction, gt Bete By MARK PATTISON, B.D. Extra feap- 

| Pope’s Satires and Epistles. Edited, 
| with a and Notes. By MARK PATTISON, B.D. 
| Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Dryden’s Select Poems. Edited, with 


mag ag Notes, by W. D. CHRISTIE, M.A. Extra 


feap. 8vo. 38. 

Milton’s Poems. Edited by R. C. 
BROWNE, M.A. With Introduction and Netee. 2 vols. extra 
feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. (Separately, Vol. I. 4s. ; Vol. II. 38.) 


The Vision of William concerning Piers 


the PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM LANGLAND. Edited, pag 
| Introduction and Notes, by W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Extra feap. 
8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


| | Typical Selections from the Best Eng- 


LISH AUTHORS, from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century- 
Pe | Introductory Notices and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 


The Philology of the English Tongue. 


By JOHN aoe M.A. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 78. 


The Principles of Grammar. By the 


Rev. E. THRING, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Exercises in Analysis. By the Rev. E. 


THRING, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature, from 
the ‘Crede’ to the ‘ Shepheardes Kalender,’ a.p. 1394—a.p. 1579. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Ind By the R 
| W.W.SKEAT, M.A. 7s, 6d pcan as epee 





Specimens of Early English. A New 


H and Revised Edition. With Introduction. Notes, and Glossarial 
Index. By R. MORRIS, LL.D., and W. W. SKEAT, M.A. 
A.D. 1298—A.D. 1393. Extra feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


An English Grammar and Reading- 


BOOK, for Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By the Rev. 0. W. 
TANCOCK, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A First Reading - Book. By Marie 


EICHENS. Edited by ANNE J. CLOUGH. Extra feap. 8vo. 4d. 


Oxford Reading-Books. Part I. For 


Little Children. Part Il. For Junior Classes. 6d. each. 


HISTORY, LAW, é&c. 
Select Charters, and other Illustrations 


of English Constitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the 


Reign of Edward I. Arranged and Edited by W. STU BBS, M.A. 
Price 88. 6d. 


A Manual of Ancient History, from the 
Earliest Times. By G. RAWLINSON, Camden Professor of 
Ancient History. 8vo. 14s. 


Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Com- 
MENTARIL QUATUOR. With T lati 
by E. PUSTE, M.A. 8vo. 168. 

Institutes of J ustinian. Edited, as 


tes of Gaius, by T. E. waa B.C. 4 








of the 
Bowe feap. 8vo. Se. 
Elements of Law, considered with 


Reference to Principles of General Jurisprudence. By W. 
MARK BY, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 





Publishers to the "University of Oxford. 


“Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate price.” —Spectator. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on Acoustics. By W. F. 
DONKIN, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton 
and JOHN BALL. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Figures made Easy: a First Arithmetic 


Book. (Introductory to ‘The Scholar’s Arithmetic.) By LEWIS 
HENSLEY, M.A. Crown 8yo. 6d. Answers to Examples, ls. 


The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By L. Hens- 
LEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. By 


Prof. Sir WM. THOMSON, F.R.S., and Prof. TAIT. Part I. 
8vo. 98. 


A Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 


ong > By J. CLERK MAXWELL, M.A. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 





Descriptive Astronomy. With 224 
and Tables. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 

PRAS Demy vo. 2ls. 
Chemistry for Students. By A. W. 


WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. With Solutions. 
feap. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry: 
ualitative fneivets. By A. G. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A. 
-R.S., and H. G. MADAN, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

Second Edition. ‘7s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Heat. By 
BALFOUR STEWART, LL D. F.R.S. New Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 

Forms of Animal Life. Illustrated by 


rors, and Drawings of Dissections. By G. — 
M.D. F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. 8vo. 1 


New Edition, Extra 


MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY, éc. 
The Elements of Deductive Logic. By 


T. FOWLER, M.A. With a Collection of Examples. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fceap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Inductive Logic. By T. 
FOWLER, M.A. With Notes and Index. Second Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 68. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for 
Schools and Colleges. By Prof. ROGERS. Second Edition. 4s. 6d 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the 
FRENCH TONGUE. Translated by G. W. KITCHIN. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

French Classics. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by GUSTAVE MASSON. 

Vol. I. CORNEILLE’S ‘CINNA,’ &c. 2s. 6d. 

Vol. II. RACINE’S ‘ ANDROMAQUE,’ &e, 28. 6d. 

Vol. III. MOLIERE’S ‘Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN,’ &e. 28. 6d. 
Vol. IV. LETTERS of MADAME de S®VIGNB, &c. 32. 

Vol. V. TALES by MODERN WRITERS. 2s. 6d. 


German Classics. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Dr. BUCH HEIM. 
Vol. I. GOETHE’S EGMONT. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 
Vol. Il. SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. III. LESSING’S MINNA VON BARHELM. 33s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, 
and FUGUE, based on that of ag By the Rev. Sir F. A. 
GORE OUSELEY, Bart., M.A. 4to. lés. 

A Treatise on Harmony. By the Rev. 
Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus. Doc, Professor of Music 
in the University of Oxford. 4to. 10s. 

Music Primer for Schools. ByJ.Trout- 


BECK, M.A., and R. F. DALE, M.A. Mus. B. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. 

d Tl tions, 

| wa & bis ~ ae. by ee A MACDONALD: 
Demy 8vo. half morocco, 188. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism, applied 
to the NEW TESTAMENT. By C. E. HAMMOND, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 38. 

The Modern Greek Language, in its 
RELATION to ANCIENT GREEK. By E. M. GELDART, B.A. 

| Extra feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

_ A System of Physical Education, Theo- 

| retical and Practical. With numerous Illustrations. By A. 

MACLAREN. Extra feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
| The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. 


By JOHN HULLAH. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





and Published by MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON, 
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Mr. Miller’s Book on the Modoc Indians. 
“THE BOOK OF THE SEASON.”—Court Cirewlar. 


LIFE AMONGST THE MODOCS. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 


From the Globe. 

“As a book of adventures, no fresher or more entertaining work of 
the kind has appeared for a generation. It has all the elements of 
fiction, and yet is historically true. The trials, travels, and battles of 
the chief personage fascinate the reader from the first page to the last. 
His description of scenery and incidents is so graphic that we seem to 
be present with the author. As a poetically written narrative of an 
adventurous career, the * Life amongst the Modocs’ will have perma- 
nent interest and reputation.” 


From the Spectator. 

“A very singular and interesting record. As a literary work, it is 
superior to the author’s poetry. His rich and vigorous imagiaation 
finds ample scope without being hampered. Asa record of individual 
experience it is almost unique.” 


From the Court Circular. 

“This book, with its wild tales of adventure, its magnificent. descrip- 
tions of scenery, and the glimpses it gives us of the inner life of a race 
that is now passing away, is one of the most interesting volumes pub- 
lished this year. Mr. Miller has, in fact, written ‘the book of the 
season.’....In conclusion, we can only advise the reader to procure 
this fascinating book for himself.” 


From the Morning Post. 

“The present work, though written in a prose form, is really a spe- 
cimen of poetry of a high Ossianic order. The author probably did 
not intend to be so sublime, but as angels carry their joys with them, 
even when attending on frail mortals, so the author unconsciously has 
breathed inspired words. Byron, Cooper, and Harte —-Tragedy, Comedy, 
and Melo-drama—are here represented in one grand united exhibition. 
Byronism is, however, Mr. Miller’s leading characteristic. He is 
always inclined to be sublime. Nothing certainly can be more inter- 
esting than the whole work.” 


#,* See also Reviews in the Times, Saturday Review, &e. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— 


HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: 
Autobiography, Memoir, and Letters. Edited by HENRY G. 
HEWLETT. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. [mmediately. 


Dr. CURTIUS’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. Translated by A. W. WARD, M.A. The FIFTH and 
CONCLUDING VOLUME, containing a Copious Index to the 
whole Work. In demy 8vo. 18¢. Vols. I. and II. can be had sepa- 
rately, price 15s. each ; and Vols. III. and LV. separately, price 183. 
each. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


—_—~—— 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘The Channings,’ 
&c. In3 vols. crown 8yo. (immediately. 


The WOOING O’T: a Novel. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. In3 vols. 


The MIDDLE-AGED LOVER. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ &. %-vols. 
“There are indications in this story of talent of a superior order, 
and of genuine quickness in seizing and portraying character. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is a lively describer of manners.” —Saturday Review. 


“* It is long since we have met with so exhilarating, so clever, and so 
sparkling a novel.” —Court Express. 


LOVE or PRIDE? a Novelette. 


the Swedish, by ANNIE WOOD. 1 vol. 


From 


ROSA NOEL: a Novel. In 3 vols. 


“ A novel quite remarkable for originality and cleverness.” 
Morning Pog, 
“ This story lingers in our memory, possessing the three-fold charm 
of novelty, originality, and refi t of style.”"—Cowrt Eaprese. 
“ An eminently readable book.”—Athenaum. 
** Bearing signs in every page of considerable talent,”—Johe Bull. 





Ricwarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW W ane 


——>—_ 


LIFE of MOSCHELES, with Selections 


from His DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. By his WIFE. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 
Extract from the TIMES, 

‘* The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of 
our readers. e devotees of music in this country are both numerous 
and earnest, and nothing can gratify them more than when literature 
pays a tribute to distinction in that art. By this class these volumes 
will be hailed with particular delight ; but they will be acceptable also 
to a far wider circle—to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in the concert-room. The scope of the work gives it this popular 
interest, apart from the technical value it possesses. It is as well ‘a 
record of the life of Moscheles’ as ‘a chronicle of the musical history 
of his time.’ a period of sixty years. Hence we have in this sketch 
not him alone—the central ficure—with his individual features; 
but we have besides a host of others whose lot was cast on the same 
ground. What Moscheles observed he was accustomed to record in his 
diary, and we have before us the result of his observations.” 

ATHEN ZUM. 

“ This ‘ Life of Moscheles’ will be a valuable book of reference for the 
musical historian. The volumes are full of amusing anecdotes, and 
they will recall a flood of recollectious.” 


The LION and the ELEPHANT. By 
©. J. ANDERSSON, Author of ‘Lake Ngami,’ &c. Edited by 
L. LLOYD, Author of * Field Sports of the North, &c. 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 15a. 

“ All fond of tales of paventere and daring should procure this 
capital book.”—John Bull 


HISTORY of Two QUEENS: Catharine 


of ARAGON ANNE BOLEYN. By _W. HEPWORTH 
DIXON. SECOND EDITION. Vols. I.and II, 8vo. 308. 


FROM the THAMES to the TAMAR: 


a SUMMER on the SOUTH COAST. By the Rev. A, G. 
LESTRANGE. SECOND EDITION. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By 


pL a THORNBURY, Author of ‘ Old and New London,’ &. 
(Just ready. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
MONSIEUR MAURICE: a New 


NOVELETTE, and other Tales. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“ Miss Edwards is one of our best writers of meociehies. The tales in 
these volumes are as good as those in ‘Miss Carew,’ which is high 
praise.’’— Athenaeum. 

“These tales contain a pleasing variety of incidents. Fach sketch 
is a feast in itself, while the whole collection will gratify the most 


insatiable er.”—Morning Post. 
CROWN- HARDEN. By Mrs. Fuller. 
3 vols. 
FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. By Mrs. 
. 8 vols. 


** A really good novel—one which deserves very high praise ; indeed, 
‘From Birth to Bridal’ is, for a first novel, the most equally sustained 
in literary qualities, and the most intellectually harmonious, we have 
ever read.” — 

“This is a wholesome and pleasant novel. The heroine is an original 
character, but quite natural and very charming. The calm, unaffected 
style of the story is singularly attractive ; not an incident is forced, not 
a character i is overdrawu.”—Spectator. 

“This book is amusing and clever, and the plot is admirably de- 
veloped. Vera Harrison, the heroine, is a charming character-—life- 
like and lovable.”—John Bull. 

** Mrs. Day’s sentiments are always ladylike and healthy, and she 
shows a genuine love for natural beauty.”—Obserw 

“This novel contains capital domest ic scenes and | charming dialogue, 
which only a lady would have written.”—Messeng 


The THREE OXONIANS. By Frank 
USHER. 3 vols. 
* A very readable and entertaining novel.”—Observer. 
**The incidents are all very well told, and the interest unusually 
well sustained.”— Morning Post 
‘A capital book, far above the average in interest and originality 
of ‘plot. Every part of the story is well finished.”—John Bull 
* An ingenious plot, worked out with much skill.”— Graphic. 


PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton 


AIDB, Author of ‘ Rita,’ * The Marstons,’ &. 3 vols. 

“This clever and well-written novel takes its scenes from various 
ranks of English society of our own time. In * Penruddocke’ there is 
no exaggeration or coarse daubing-in of portraits, and the different 
characters are skilfully kept in due relative proportion to each other. 
The hero is a fine, frank, manly fellow, and the heroine a very un- 
common and beautiful character. The book is interesting, and carries 
its reader pleasantly along, with many a quip and crank to beguile the 
voyage.” —Tase Times. 

** A clever and interesting book.”—Saturday Review. 

**A very pleasing story.” —Pall Mall Gozette. 

“ The tone of the book is admirable.”—Hzaminer. 

“ The story is vivid, lively, and interesting.” "—Daily News. 

“* A carefully written and interesting story.”— > 

“The narrative is of sustained interest.”—John 

“* A bold, bright, healthy story.”—Standard. 
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LITERATURE 


BRADFORD. 

Brear’s Guide to Bradford and District. 
Illustrated with Plan of the Town, Map of 
the District, and a Number of Views of the 
Principal Objects of Interest. (Bradford, 
Brear ; London, Simpkin & Co.) 

A CENTURY AND A HALF ago, to speak in round 

numbers, Defoe published his ‘Tour through 

Great Britain, by a Gentleman.’ It was the 

precursor of all the guide-books that have since 

shown to travellers the path in which they 
should go, and the objects worth looking at 
that they meet with in their journeys. This 

proto-guide, however, can hardly be called a 

manual, It is in four volumes. 

In this book Defoe says, “the first town we 
came to from Halifax was Bradford. It is a 
market town, but is of no other note than 
having given birth to Dr. Sharp, the good 
Archbishop of York.’ That was the sum of 
what Defoe had to say about Bradford in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. In the same 
volume, the same writer has to make mention 
of the condition of another Bradford — the 
town in a Wiltshire valley, on the slopes of 
the sweet-flowing Avon; and he does so in 
these words :—“ Bradford and Trowbridge 
are two of the most eminent clothing towns 
in that part of the vale, for the making of 
the finest Spanish cloths and for the nicest 
mixtures. Bradford is well built of stone, 
and lies on the side of a hill.” ‘The toune of 
Bradford (in Wilts),” said Leland three cen- 
turies ago, “‘stondith by clooth-making” ; and 
the same may be said of it now. Both Brad- 
fords also produced the smallest article in con- 
nexion with its manufactures. In this, one 
is reminded of the Bradford in Massachusetts, 
which builds ships and makes shoes. We 
may notice, also, two Bradfords, North and 
South, in one English county, Shropshire. 
Between them, they have furnished a territorial 
title to the Earls of Bradford,—of the race of 
that Newport who drank with great Nassau, 
and of Orlando Bridgman, who was also a 
man not to be forgotten. The Wiltshire Brad- 
ford, in the first quarter of the last century, 
was the busy Bradford. The town of the 
same name in the Yorkshire Riding was com- 
paratively silent or inactive. It had but one 
production to boast of—the brave and worthy 
son already named, that stout John Sharp, 
who was born in the Yorkshire Bradford in 
1644, who would preach against Popery in 
spite of James the Second and Ecclesiastical 
Commissions, and who got his reward, when 
the good time came, by being promoted to the 
Archbishopric of York. He retained the primacy 
from 1691 to 1713, in which year he died. 
Sharp has the reputation of being the man 
whose influence with Queen Anne induced 
her to refuse making Swift a bishop after she 
had made him a dean for abusing the 
Duchess of Marlborough in the Examiner. 
The story is as well worth remembering as 
the Bradford prelate’s seven volumes of quaint 
sermons are still worth reading. 

It is believed that the Roman was once 
busy in the neighbouring district, where iron 
abounded. There too the Briton wrung the 





sweat from his brow, gathered “there by 
toil” for his Lord and Master. The place 
was a wild place through succeeding centuries. 
James, indeed, in his excellent ‘History of 
Bradford’ (by the way, he complains that 
the Bradford people would not help him 
to publish it, by their subscriptions), states 
that there may have been some weaving of 
coarse woollen cloths here before the Conquest ; 
but the ‘Domesday Book’ significantly speaks 
of the district as “waste.” James is, how- 
ever, quite sure that woollen goods were manu- 
factured at Bradford before the time of Edward 
the Third. It is certain that at an early 
period the Yorkshire Bradford was a portion 
of the largest parish in England,—the ancient 
parish of Dewsbury. According to Dr. Whit- 
aker’s ‘Loidis and Elmete,’ that old parish 
had an area of four hundred miles, including 
the later parochial divisions of Thornhill, Mir- 
field, Kirkbarton, Almondbury, Kirkheaton, 
Huddersfield, Halifax and Bradford. The 
great boast of this immense Yorkshire parish 


was, that Paulinus had preached there in the” 


year 627. In proof of which, it is said that 
the cross on the mother church of the now sub- 
divided parish is after the model of one erected 
at an earlier date in commemoration of the 
event. Such evidence is even weaker than 
that which is submitted to the traveller at 
Lorch, on the Rhine. The rock there is perpen- 
dicular, but in proof that a knight once rode 
up the face of it, the wayfarer is gravely shown 
the rider’s saddle and bridle. 

There were few of the adventurers who 
‘came over” with William who got more than 
the De Lacys. There were two of them. 
One, Ilbert de Lacy, was made happy and 
rich by the barony of Pontefract, and a hun- 
dred and a half of manors, of which Bradford 
was one. He was so grateful, that his son 
founded Kirkstall Abbey to prove it. The 
other De Lacy, Walter (from whom the emi- 
nent actor of that name is not descended), 
manifested his gratitude in his lifetime by 
building the church of St. Peter’s, Hereford. 
Walter ascended a ladder to view the building 
better, but he fell from the top and broke his 
neck. His grateful son Hugh founded the 
Abbey of Llanthony, in Wales. The De 
Lacys became Earls of Lincoln, by one of 
them wedding an heiress to that title; and 
the line went out in the person of a too lively 
lady, Alicia, last heiress of the house. She 
married and ran away, and returned, and re- 
married ; and is said to have practised a little 
poisoning before she died, childless, in 1348. 
Bradford and the 149 other Yorkshire manors 
of the De Lacys would, probably, be heartily 
ashamed of this terrible Alicia, if they knew 
anything about her. 

They probably know as little of “old John 
of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,” who once 
owned a very comfortable share of them, and 
in whose time a few men paid their rent by 
simply blowing a horn, which is what not 
every man can do. Bradford's first intimacy 
with the head of royalty was when Richard 
the Second did the town the honour of captur- 
ing it. The place was a quiet place till the 
death of Richard the Third. 

Bradford, after the accession of Henry the 
Seventh, attracted the attention of the astute 
king and his friends. It was a time when 
half the property of England changed hands. 
Every man who had helped Richard the Third 





in the slightest degree became the new king’s 
“rebel” or “traitor,” and his land, goods, or 
money, was made forfeit to the Crown, because 
he had aided and abetted “the late Duke of 
Gloucester, Richard, King of England, in deed 
but not in right.” Bradford belonged to the 
Duchy of Lancaster ; and one Thomas Gellyem 
had been “Grave of the Lordship of Brad- 
ford.” This servant of York shared the fate 
of hundreds of other officials. He was turned 
out, and was ordered to send to the royal 
treasury all moneys due from his office. The 
post of Grave, or Steward of the Lordship, 
was conferred on a Lancastrian soldier, “knight 
for the king’s body”; and in like manner 
many hundreds of such soldiers were rewarded 


- for having shared with Henry in his “glorious 


march and victorious field at Bosworth.” One 
Hugh Smyth had, for similar service, the minor 
posts of Bailiff of Bradford and of “ Parker 
of the Park of Cansewyk.” The Lordship of 
Bradford itself was granted to Nicholas Leven- 
thorpe, with the manor and all rents, farms of 
mills, shops, tolls, and “ perquisites of courts 
and towns.” Leventhorpe rendered annually 
to the king, for the same, 28/. 6s. 8d. Under 
Richard the fee was less by the shillings and 
pence; but thrifty Harry clapped on the 
additional 6s. 8d., and called it “improved 
rent.” 

Down to the reign of Charles the First 
Bradford had the right of holding a market, 
on Thursdays, by charter. The inhabitants, 
however, kept the right (as they still do) but 
they changed the day. They made Sunday 
market-day ; and they alternately did a little 
piety in church and a good deal of business 
at the market-standings. On one and the 
same day they made the best of both worlds. 
It was a bad world just then for poor folk with 
more appetite than cash for its gratification. 

In 1631, Yorkshire was not a little stirred 
by a proclamation of King Charles. The 
poor were bitterly complaining of the high 
price of corn, and of ill-supplied grain- 
markets, although harvests had been abun- 
dant. The proclamation promised remedy, 
and the remedy applied was very disagreeable 
to the wealthy persons, who starved the mar- 
kets by storing their corn. A Commission 
was established, the members of which were 
directed to examine into and make record of 
‘the surplusage of corn remaining and being 
in the custody and keeping of rich men.” 
Bradford was one of the places where rigorous 
inquiry was made. There was not a barn, 
garner, or storehouse in the district that was 
not overhauled, and note made of its contents 
by an annoyance jury of constables and church- 
wardens. The subsequent report, however, 
proved the poverty of the place, and chro- 
nicled no villainy on the part of forestallers 
and regraters. The report to the Commis- 
sioners was to this effect :—‘“ Our country 
being mountainous and barren, and the inha- 
bitants thereof living most by trading, have 
not more corn than is sufficient for sowing 
that little ground they have, and for mainte- 
nance of their families which now they have 
remaining in their houses.” The Temperance— 
or the Total Abstinence—Society will be glad 
to hear that the Bradford magistrates of 1631, 
as a means of doing good to the poor, sup- 
pressed the greater part of the Bradford ale- 
houses, and set to work the idle men who 
loitered in or about them. As for idle lads, 
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—idle involuntarily or in spite of themselves, 
—the parish authorities took them in hand, 
and bound them apprentices, as they say, 
“with all men of ability within the several 
townships.” In a general crusade against the 

, there was no idle delicacy about the 
liberty of the subject. Rogues and vaga- 
bonds, made to earn their bread, growled out 
sentiments referring to “tyranny” and “ free- 
born Englishmen”; but the workmen who 
loved working instead of “spouting,” and 
the impotent poor, who were more easily pro- 
vided for, from the general industry growing 
up around them, thought that the long-pro- 
mised good time had come in their days, and 
that it was a blessed thing to live under such 
a gracious monarch as King Charles the First. 

From State Paper Office records it appears 
that while many ale-houses were suppressed 
in Yorkshire towns, licences were given for 
the sale of a “ Comodetye,” the use of which 
generally leads to, or is accompanied by, more 
or less drinking of ale or other beverages— 
namely, tobacco. It is curious to read that, 
as there were individuals who would retail 
tobacco publicly or privately, licences were 
issued to permit them to do so with an aspect 
of legal propriety. These licences were 
granted to grocers, inn-keepers, mercers, oil- 
drawers, according to the population and their 
narcotic tastes. Huddersfield would have de- 
lighted the heart and nostrils of King James, 
who hated the weed and its “stink.” “John 
Hirst and the constable, Edward Cooper, 
report that one vendor is quite enough, as 
very little tobacco is used in the town. There 
had formerly been two other vendors, but 
they had quite given it up.” With Little 
Bradford the state of matters was quite differ- 
ent from what it was with Huddersfield. In 
the former place the weed was loved; and 
small as Bradford then was, no less than six 
dealers in tobacco are mentioned as there 
carrying on their trade. 

“Little Bradford” was the pet name of the 
place in the seventeenth century. It was then 
growing into the bustling Bradford of to-day. 
It was springing into life and activity; and 
among the curious facts to be recorded of it 
is this, namely, that before King Charles’s 
reign had run out, Turkey cushions and carpets 
were in fashion, and these foreign productions 
were manufactured at Bradford! It was a 
manufacture by which great profits were 
acquired ; but trades and manufactures that 
had flourished in the early part of Charles’s 
reign, perished wholly, or in a great degree, 
in the struggle in which the King himself 
suffered shipwreck. The Bradford youths, 
who manufactured Turkey carpets, mostly took 
service under Fairfax. Sir Thomas’s first 
fight was at Bradford, in 1643, whence he 
drove the royal troops towards Leeds, although 
he had but half their numbers, and was 
disadvantageously placed. What effect the 
civil war had on the prosperity of the county 
is told in a letter, from Bradford, “to the 
Right Hon., my honoured father, the Lord 
Fairfax.” ‘‘ These parts,” he says, “ grow very 
impatient of our delay to beat them out of 
Leeds and Wakefield, for by them all trade 
and provisions are stopped, so that the people 
in these clothing towns are not able to subsist; 
and, indeed, so pressing are their wants that 
some have told me, if I would not stir with 
them, they must rise of necessity of themselves, 





in a thing of so great importance.” Fairfax 
had no doubt of tinding aid in the Bradford 
district,—to something like the amount of 
four thousand men, with muskets or other 
weapons. Great, indeed, was the impatience 
of the Yorkshiremen at the breaking up of 
their trade and the closing of their markets. 
The Parliamentary General, Fairfax, himself a 
Yorkshireman, had been commissioned only to 
defend the district, not to assault the enemy ; 
but he expressed his readiness to attack the 
foe, if the Right Hon. his very honoured 
father would authorize him to do so. Mean- 
while, the Royalists assaulted Bradford; and 
that circumstance finished it, for trade and 
manufacturing, for many a long day. The 
Earl of Newcastle was the assailant. His 
lordship sent a trumpet with a command to 
surrender. Fairfax, finding himself hemmed 
in, and victory all but impossible, replied 
by sallying out, cutting his way through 
the Royalists, and keeping them at bay, as he 
turned and fought them mile by mile, till, 
wounded and nearly dying, covered with 
blood, without a shirt, and his clothes cut to 
rags, he stumbled safely into Hull, with his 
honour saved. In the sortie from Bradford, 
Fairfax lost what was as dear to him as honour 
—his wife; and he nearly lost his little 
daughter. In the mélée Lady Fairfax was 
captured ; and, from fright and fatigue, the 
little girl, who had this rough and fierce expe- 
rience of war, fell into a fever, which threatened 
to be mortal. Both mother and child were 
restored to Fairfax. The ever polite Earl of 
Newcastle had the gallantry to send Lady 
Fairfax into Hull in his own coach, and he 
put a maid of honour into it to keep her 
company. ‘The little daughter, who was then 
only five years old, lived to have a coach 
ordered for the carrying of her also to her 
father. This occurred when her husband, the 
Duke of Buckingham, brought the abandoned 
Countess of Shrewsbury to live under the 
same roof. ‘I will not live in the same house 
with this woman!” said the outraged wife.— 
“T did not expect you would,” replied Buck- 
ingham, ‘“‘and so I have ordered my coach to 
take you to your father’s house.” Remem- 
bering the misery of this poor lady’s married 
life, one is almost sorry that she did not quietly 
die, in her childhood, of the consequences of 
the fright and fatigue in the bloody sortie 
from Bradford and the daily fierce battles 
which followed it. 

In the days of Charles and of the Com- 
monwealth, the communications of Bradford 
and Wakefield and adjacent parts with London 
were not daily maintained. On Wednesdays 
little groups of Yorkshire folk, settled in 
London, waited in front of the Bear, in 
Basinghall Street, for the arrival of the pro- 
vincial carriers. Others went to the Axe, in 
Aldermanbury, where the carriers were to be 
treated with on Thursdays. The White Hart, 
in Coleman Street, was a third house of com- 
munication, but the carriers started and 
arrived only once a fortnight ; and on every 
second Thursday a foot post arrived from the 
county of the Ridings, with his budget of 
letters and his news picked up by the way. 

To Bradford those days brought a ruin 
from which the town has slowly recovered. 
It may now be said to be in a state of magni- 
ficent convalescence, and yearly increasing in 
exceedingly rude strength. In the first year 





of the present century it had a population of 
little over 13,000 persons ; now the population 
is not far from 150,000. Bradford lay 
stunned and powerless for nearly a century, 
and exactly a hundred years have elapsed 
since, in 1773, it turned the corner and 
started on the career which it is still pur- 
suing. The parish may not be so extensive as 
at the early period to which we have before 
referred, but it is more flourishing. The 
parish of Bradford—which has for its Vicar an 
ex-Bishop (Ryan) of Mauritius—is in itself 
still of considerable extent. It is full sixteen 
miles long, and about half-a-dozen broad, 
The town, comprising four townships, is situ- 
ated at the juncture of three valleys, which 
lie smiling before the traveller, who sees, also, 
one of the tributaries of the Aire in the 
stream flowing near. Take the situation alto- 
gether, and it would be difficult to say that 
the town is not rightly called the metropolis 
of the West Riding. 

Its recovery commenced in 1773, but it 
may be said that its later importance dates 
only from 1831, when the Reform Bill helped 
to raise it to the dignity of a Parliamentary 
Borough, with the privilege of returning two 
Members. The local newspapers of the time 
show most amusingly their sense, not 
only of increased dignity, but of increased 
responsibilities ; and there is an undisguised 
consciousness that the eyes of Europe (not to 
say of the world generally) are fixed upon the 
new borough, a municipal borough, with a 
worshipful Mayor and Corporation, who have 
since administered local government with the 
success that might be expected from York- 
shiremen. 

It was only half-a-dozen years before Brad- 
ford acquired the dignity of a parliamentary 
borough that the artisans of the place ceased 
to observe one of their old festal anniversaries. 
Next to Norwich, nowhere was greater honour 
rendered to Blase, Bishop of Sebaste, than in 
Bradford. On the 3rd of February, the festi- 
val of the patron saint of wool-combers used 
to be observed with great display ; but the 
observance ceased in 1825—but it has been 
renewed this year. Why the good Bishop, 
who was made a martyr in 316, became 
associated with wool-combing (save that he 
is said to have been partly combed to death 
by iron combs), or why he is supposed, 
in some mysterious way, to be good against 
sore-throats, the least scrupulous of hagio- 
graphers has not audacity enough to declare ; 
but when Bradford omitted to honour Blase, 
the lovers of old customs in rival Leeds affected 
a sort of pious horror at such incivility,— 
against they did not know whom. 

It is worth recalling to mind what consti- 
tuted a Radical in the days of the first Brad- 
ford election. Hardy and Lister were the 
Radical—Banks, the Conservative—candidates. 
Lister was absent through illness ; but Hardy 
made the Radical declaration at the nominativn. 
He was for vote by ballot. That was all. He 
was against triennial parliaments, household 
suffrage, unlimited freedom of the press, and 
separation of Church and State. Banks was 
for limiting the hours of labour for women 
and children. That was his war-horse. The 
two Radicals (!) were elected, They sent their 
sons to be chaired, in place of themselves ; and 
the roughs tossed the lads out of the cars, and 
smashed the chariots of triumph. 
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The Bradford ‘“man-folk” were always 
vigorous in arms as well as speech; sometimes 
cruel. In the old days of riot, they burnt 
mills and broke up machines with a fury of 
delight. It was their way of arguing against 
matters which they thought injurious to their 
interests. The Marchioness of Hertford was 
not much more ignorantly blind when she 
prevented the construction of a railway be- 
tween Bradford and Leeds, because it would 
encroach on some land of hers which lay 
between. My Lady did not tear up the rails, 
but she prevented them being laid down. 
Rails, mills, and machinery, all now exist in 
spite of these ignorant individuals, Generally 
speaking, Bradford must have had the worst 
of it in strikes. That of the wool-combers 
and stuff-weavers, in 1825, lasted three-and- 
twenty weeks, and was brought to an end by 
the disappearance of the treasurer with the 
funds. 

With prosperity, something like the envy, 
or let us rather say the emulation, that exists, 
or used to exist, between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, moves, or is said to move, the sus- 
ceptible and sensitive pulses of Leeds and 
Bradford respectively. The former triumphed 
when it not only built a lofty town-hall, but 
crowned it with a lofty tower. We know 
what anguish visited the heart of Lord Kenyon 
when a waggish but cruelly disposed friend 
addressed a letter to the worthy Welsh judge, 
—“Wales, near Cheshire.” In like painful 
manner was the heart of all Leeds stirred 
when it was known that a letter had reached 
the post-office there, bearing the superscription, 
“Leeds, near Bradford.” It was as if the 
Bradfordians had erected a loftier town-hall, 
and crowned it with a more majestic tower 
than the edifice of which Leeds was proud, as 
a symbol of its supremacy. 

However, Bradford struggles to go a-head 
in both architecture and manufactures. Two- 
and-twenty years ago, at the time of the first 
Exhibition, Bradford asserted itself in a success- 
ful manner. As between Bradford and Leeds, 
the former was accepted as having the worsted 
manufacture for its staple employment ; Leeds 
and its dependencies being the more imme- 
diate seat of the woollen-manufacture. At 
that time it was said that Bradford was rapidly 
rising at the expense of Leeds; and among 
Bradfordians, in their native walk, so to speak, 
at the proto-Crystal Palace, a passer-by caught 
the words, “ worsted yarns,” “thousands em- 
ployed,” “largest mills in Yorkshire,” “see 
our piece-hall on a Thursday,” “ Leeds can’t 
dye stuffs as fast as Bradford can manufacture 
them,” “Leeds people are leaving their town, 
and setting up warehouses in ours.” Of course 
there were, and are, many trades carried on 
at Bradford, dependent upon the woollen and 
worsted trades. All came out with credit in 
1851. The importance of Bradford, then, 
may be measured by the space required by the 
Bradford exhibitors, 2,000 square feet for 
their five classes, viz. : worsted stuffs, cotton 
stuffs, iron, machinery, and miscellaneous. 
Serious people were pleased by the report that 
an indefatigable Bradford weaver had woven 
the four Gospels on cloth as a specimen of 
his skill ! 

Since the Exhibition of 1851, Bradford has 
continued to “go a-head.” The progress is 
marked, in one way, by the large new mansions 
Which seem to be squeezing the aboriginal, 





diminutive, but strong and sturdy, dwellings 
out of existence. The two are types of what 
the place was and what it has become. Mr. 
Walter White, in his record of a walk in 
Yorkshire, distinguishes between the glories 
of Leeds and Bradford, by describing Leeds 
as famous for broadcloth, and Bradford as 
really a grand mart for stuffs and worsted 
goods. It was probably a boy belonging to 
a Leeds school who replied to a query, put to 
him at an examination, as to what Bradford 
was famous for, by saying that Bradford was 
famous for shoddy! The Bradford merchants 
are accomplished business men. By a liberal 
dispensation of generous sherry they warm 
the business feelings of buyers; and where 
transactions without sherry would stop at 
500/., they run up with the wine to the more 
respectable figure of 1,000/. As a sample, 
we suppose, of Bradford thrift, Mr. White 
introduces us to a wife of whom a physician, 
for attending on her sick husband, asked for 
a guinea fee. “A guinea!” The thrifty 
dame turned to her moribund mate, and ex- 
claimed : “If I were ye, I’d say no! likea 
Briton, and die first!” 

In spite of many peculiar characteristics, 
Bradford has failed to find a place among the 
local proverbs of Yorkshire. Hull and Halifax 
have been bracketted with Hell itself, in order 
to point an alliterative illustration ; and the 
phrase, “as true steel as Ripon rowels,” 
alludes to the manufacture of spurs, the 
rowels of which would strike through a shil- 
ling, for which the town was famous when 
there was much riding between it and the 
border. Though Scarborough Castle now never 
speaks in the flash and thunder of cannon 
from its mouldering ramparts, the proverbial 
“Scarborough warning,” which was none at 
all, serves to remind us of the time when the 
Scarborough gunners fired cannon-shot into 
the sides of passing vessels, just to remind 
their captains that they had forgotten to haul 
down their colours by way of salute. Even 
“Merry Wakefield” has an epithet which 
makes its old jollity live traditionally; but 
the town that, with equal justness, might have 
been called ‘ Busy Bradford,” can only take 
its share in the general county proverb, “A 
Yorkshire wee-bit,” which found its way into 
Scotland, where Jeannie Deans’s “ five miles 
and a bittock,” as the Duke of Argyle ex- 
plained it to Queen Caroline, meant five miles 
and as many more. 

The “ better bringing-up” of the youth of 
the district was an idea which took permanent 
shape about the close of the reign of Edward 
the Sixth. The Free Grammar School is far 
advanced in the fourth century of its exist- 
ence. When it was about a hundred years 
old, it had done, however, so little of what it 
was intended it should do, that Charles the 
Second has the credit of setting the school on 
its legs again, for the teaching, instructing, and 
still better bringing-up than its first founders 
had devised “ of children and youth in gram- 
mar and other good learning and literature.” 
It was in this Free Grammar School that the 
Bradford boy, Sharp, laid the foundation of 
the knowledge which formed part of his quali- 
fications for becoming an archbishop. Mr. 
Howard Staunton says that “other eminent 
men were educated here”; and we hope Mr. 
Staunton may have the goodness to name them 
in his next edition of ‘The Great Schools of 





England.’ Some good Bradfordians seem to 
have thought that there were parts of their 
parish where the classics might be profitably 
cultivated. Accordingly, Christopher Scott 
endowed a school in the Haworth district for 
a schoolmaster able to teach Greek and Latin, 
so as to fit his scholars for Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The Thornton district was also pro- 
vided for. A hundred years ago a school was 
founded there, by subscription, to teach Latin 
and English to likely lads of Thornton and 
Allerton ; and it is satisfactory to add that 
these schools still exist, and, with all their 
excellent instruction they have not, we rejoice 
to say, beaten out the native accent so dear to 
West Riding ears. That there is not only 
accent, but wit, humour, and pathos in the 
dialect, may be learnt by all who will look 
into native books; such, for instance, as 
‘ Poems and Songs,’ by a Yorkshire “ Lik’nass 
Takker,” a capital little work, in the dialect of 
Bradford Dale. Here is one specimen. The 
minstrel is singing of the Apollo Belvidere, 
which he describes as being— 
All reyt and strayt i’ mak an shap, 
A mould for t’ raace o’ men ; 
A dahnreyt, upreyht, bang oop chap, 
Not mitch unlike my sen! 

Among the many things creditable to Brad- 
ford may be reckoned, not merely its literary 
tastes, but its literary activity and influence. 
It is the head-quarters of the Yorkshire Lite- 
rary Union, and in the town is published the 
Yorkshire Magazine, a monthly journal, which 
deserves credit for its ability and useful- 
ness. In the opening number, published in 
October, 1871, there is an article on the 
dialect of Bradford Dale, by W. Cunningham, 
from which there is much to be learnt. It 
is there shown how greatly the local patois 
differs from that of Leeds and Halifax. Al- 
though the Bradford dialect has some words 
in common with other parts of the United 
Kingdom, and particularly with Lancashire 
and Scotland, there are words and expressions 
which Mr. Cunningham claims as “ indigenous 
to the town itself.” That there is great 
variety of sounds for a single letter on the 
lips of a Bradfordian cannot be doubted. A 
is short in “shape,” which becomes shap; it 
takes a mincing sound of e in “‘ wash”; and 
in “dance” it becomes a very round o indeed. 
While a becomes ¢ in “ wash,” e becomes a in 
“very,” and it doubles itself, becomes ee in 
“wet”; and not only doubles itself, but claps 
an a on to the doubling in “ fret,” which is 
pronounced “ free-at.” In short, the vowels 
at Bradford are altogether of a very loose 
way of life. J is short and long, where in 
other places it is long and short ; “ pink” is 
peenk, and “blind” rhymes to “pinn’d.” 
The remainder of the vowel family is equally 
perverse, and utterly never-to-be-depended- 
upon. The diphthongs imitate them in auda- 
cious lawlessness, and popular Bradford con- 
versation startles the ear with such phrases 
as “Shoo coom dahn stairs i’ hur bare fit a 
wick ago, an’s bin poorly ivver sin.” The 
dialect changes some words altogether, and 
every visitor may fairly say, in Bradford 
dialect if he can—‘“‘I feear it’s noan so 
eeasy to leearn.” 

Not only do vowels and diphthongs sound 
in the Bradford district as they sound nowhere 
else, but they continually “dance the changes” 
there. Indeed, Mr. Cunningham tells us that 
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the local dialect “effects an absolute change 
in many words.” In common with most 
Yorkshire dialects, the Bradfordian reduces 
the to simply ¢, and “ He ’s at t ‘op o’ t hahze 
rigg” stands, in every-day English, for “ He 
is at the top of the house roof.” In Bradford, 
conjunctions are put to uses to which they are 
not elsewhere accustomed, and for which they 
were never intended. ‘T’ more I do for ’m, 
and t’ worse I am for ’t,” is an illustration 
how the Bradford conjunction is made to 
qualify as well as connect. Words, however, are 
described as having local uses which are turned 
to the same service throughout Cockney- 
dom. Indeed, that ill-used dominion has been 
plundered of its richest treasures of speech, 
and they have been claimed as original pro- 
perty by the plunderers. ‘I won't go with- 
out you go,” where “ without” = “ unless,” 
and “It’s better nor I expected,” where 
“nor”=“ than,” are examples to the point. 
As a proof that Bradfordians themselves are 
anxious to fix the pronunciation of words that 
find various ways of utterance, a tale is told 
of two Bradford lads referring a dispute, as to 
whether “either” should be pronounced as 
“eether” or “ither,” to an old Bradfordian, 
and the venerable sage at once replied that 
“awther ’ll do!” and so delightfully increased 
the local perplexity. Mr. Cunningham states 
that fine old English word “anent” is still 
used for “opposite.” We have heard of a 
public reader in London who advertised that 
he would recite the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ through, 
by heart. It was popularly said at the time 
that of the dozen people who formed the 
audience, three escaped at the end of the first 
hour, several were subsequently carried out, 
and a faithful couple, who sat to the bitter end, 
became hopelessly idiotic! If a Bradfordian 
were to announce that he was about to “give 
a reading through Shakspeare,” no persons of 
the country born would suppose that the 
reader intended to treat them to the whole of 
the plays,—a process which, like a Chinese 
state dinner, would last a month or six weeks, 
—he would know that “through” is Brad- 
fordian for “from,” and that the reading 
would consist of selections from Shakspeare’s 
plays; and if it were said that “the reader 
comes through Halifax,” every one would 
know that he came from that town, which 
produces so many pretty faces, — and this 
must be accepted as said without any dis- 
paragement of the Bradford belles. If, in the 
last examples, you suggest that “ from” would 
be a better word to use than “through,” the 
Bradfordian will think, for a moment, as if he 
were courteously weighing your objection, and 
will gravely reply that he ‘“‘don’t see a dif- 
ference of meaning in one word through t’other.” 
When the Princess Victoria went her progress 
through the North with her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, she stayed at Lord Fitz- 
william’s, where the Princess received a monition 
the morning after her arrival from the gardener, 
as she was walking out early, to be wary, “ it 
was varra slape.” The last word is the proper 
district word for “slippery.” Many of the 
words are even more foreign to other English 
ears; for instance, “‘pratty”=softly; “len- 
nock”=easily moved; “enah”=by and by; 
“drea”=slow; “ offald=shabbily - dressed ; 
“loppard ”=sour (applied to milk), and so on. 
Lord Bacon has said that a man who goes on 
travel to a country, of the language of which 





he is ignorant, goes rather to school than to 
travel. So, visitors to Bradford, however 
well skilled in English, may find themselves at 
school as far as Bradfordian English is con- 
cerned. In that dialect, “a bonny fellow” is 
a bad fellow; for it is used satirically, as 
many other adjectives are. “What,” asks 
Mr. Cunningham, “can be more stinging 
than such an attack as the following from the 
mouth of an old town gossip :—‘Thah ’rt a 
bonny tyke, thah art! Thah’s made a nice job 
o’ thy sen this time, thah hez that. It’s fair 
grand to think on’t is’n’t it nah!’” This sort 
of satire, however, is not foreign to other parts. 
What és peculiar to this Yorkshire dialect is 
to be found in another application of words ; 
thus “fairation”=fairness. There is some- 
thing poetical in the use of “yonderly” for 
absent - minded, distraught. ‘Tha’ lewks 
varra yonderly, to-day, lad,” would imply 
that the lad’s thoughts were far away from 
present themes. If it be poetical, so is the 
word “kallin” aptly satirical, for a woman 
who neglects her business to visit a neighbour 
for the sake’of a gossip. A woman “ calling” 
is no strange event elsewhere, but the same 
ill meaning is not given to the fact as in 
Bradford. A Bradford man says he is 
“hooined,” when another would say he is 
distressed. To be “ moidered” is equivalent 
to being perplexed; and probably many a 
visitor, before the week is out, will be what 
the Bradfordians call “ dulled,”—otherwise, 
fatigued ; but such visitors must not grow 
querulous over it, or the local folk will say 
they are “newky” as well as “ dulled.” 

Then “frame” is a great word. A Brad- 
fordian frames to his business, frames to his 
amusements, frames to his everything; and he is 
a very poor creature, of whom his fellows can 
say, contemptuously, that there is no ‘‘frama- 
tion” in him; and no “gawm” or notice is 
taken of a being so afflicted with unfitness. 
“ Feshan” is as important a word as “ frama- 
tion”; and a young damsel who swears her 
pretty oath that she “can’t feshan to lewk 
t’ wey ’at he is,” insinuates her too great bash- 
fulness to look Strephon in the face. Yet the 
same maiden can feshan to “hug” anything, 
though not anybody, for “hug” is Bradfordian 
for “carry”; and, if she goes abroad in the 
meadows with her sweetheart, Strephon will be 
too happy to “go a gaiters wi’ her,” or to set 
her on her road home. 

There is much more to be said about Brad- 
ford, which we must leave unsaid. It is in 
this interesting town that the British Associa- 
tien will commence its next Annual General 
Meeting, under the presidency of Prof. Wil- 
liamson, in the place of Dr. Joule, whom ill 
health has compelled to withdraw from the 
honourable and responsible office of President. 
Visitors will find that steam has despoiled 
Bradford of its beauty, but has added to its 
power. If it was accounted “quikke,” as 
compared with Leeds, during the “Wars of 
the Roses,” it would be hard to finda word 
now to express its fastness. Its spirit grasps 
past and present, and extends a hand towards 
the future. After allowing Bishop Blase t« 
sleep for nearly half-a-century, the wool-combe: s 
have exalted him again to the position of a 
patron saint. Their townsman, Archbishop 
Sharp, might have served them better. The 
old motto which figured on the buttons of the 
Bradford Volunteers in 1793, “Ready and 





Steady,” may still serve for the device of g 
town ready for every good purpose, and steady 
in carrying it to successful issue. Visitors 
will find ample proof of this fact, and foreign 
guests will find as warm a welcome at the 
Bradford, Union, Junior, Liberal, Conservative, 
Chess, and Catholic Clubs, as they will at the 
Anglo-French, the Schiller Verein, the Ger. 
man, and the Swiss Clubs, The last-named 
is the only one which denies membership to 
any who are not of the nationality from which 
it takes its name. We have only to add that 
the Bradford district has (so to speak) annexed 
itself gloriously to literature. Few of the 
members and visitors who will be in the town 
during the meeting of the British Association 
are likely to neglect making a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of the Brontés, at Haworth. 








The Egyptian Sketch-Book. 

Leland. (Strahan & Co.) 
THERE can be no doubt that Mr. Leland is “a 
wag.” So facetiously has he, in the book now 
before us, dealt with the Nile and its wonders, 
so jocose are his remarks about fleas and 
Pharaohs, so funny has he contrived to be 
even on topics naturally so little exhilarating 
as the Pyramids, that some of his readers 
may possibly be obliged to avail themselves of 
the services of a “literary machine,” while 
roaring over his pages, their hands being fully 
occupied in holding their aching sides. Upon 
ourselves, we are obliged to admit, the effect 
of Mr. Leland’s jocularity has been of quite 
another nature. Steadily and irresistibly, as 
we proceeded from jest to jest, striving hard 
to smile under an unceasing hail of quips, 
quirks, cranks, puns, and other provocatives of 
mirth, there settled down upon us the weight 
and blackness of a melancholy with which can 
be compared only that of a lugged bear, or 
of Moor-ditch. But as this result may be 
due not to the author’s jocoseness, but to some 
constitutional tendency on our own part to- 
wards depression, we will extract a few of 
Mr. Leland’s drolleries, and therewith experi- 
ment upon the susceptibilities of our readers. 

The noise produced by Bedouins at their 
devotions is, it seems, “of all human sounds 
the most like bleating. It is sheep-ier than 
monotonous; it is absolutely mutton-ous.” 
The Egyptian pilot of the vessel which carried 
Mr. Leland and his fortunes spoke so many 
languages that he was a “ Pentecost in a petti- 
coat.” It appears that although “some of 
the seven plagues of Egypt inflicted of old 
are played out, their places have been filled 
with good, steady, permanent, new ones, 
warranted to wash and wear, of the fast- 
colour, never-run-away kind.” The musquito 
is described as “a bonny bird, who sings 
as he flies; unfortunately he always takes 
his ‘t’ with his singing—as they do in 
some musical circles in Berlin, and with 
kettle-drumming in England.” No English- 
man need ever fear poverty in Egypt, “since, 
as he invariab! ; Lrings an umbrella with hin, 
he always has «mething laid by for a rainy 
day.” Herodo:. sis described as one of “the 
great guns of genius and the high-cockalorums 
of history”; a lady of rank is “quite a knee- 
plush-ultra individual”; and the twelfth 
chapter of the present book is the most subtle 
defence of story-telling “ever concocted by 
mortal man on the face of the earth since the 
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serpent first induced Eve to peruse the pages 
of that fascinating fiction, the Apple, after- 
wards reviewed so severely in the columns 
of the Flaming Sword.” Fleas do not bite 
Mr. Leland, he tells us; still he has written a 
chapter upon them, giving an account of what 
has been said of them by many writers, such 
as Masenius, whose ‘astounding conversion 
and repentance were really ap-paul-ing,” and 
who has remarked that the creatures in question 
“were undoubtedly the first to practise phle- 
potomy.” The italics, we may as well ob- 
serve, are Mr. Leland’s own. They answer, in 
such cases, to the dig in the ribs with which 
the confirmed punster so frequently emphasizes 
his facetiousness. 

We have probably given specimens enough 
of Mr. Leland’s drollery. Personally, we are 
convinced, we are not qualified to appreciate 
it. But the meet audience may, not the less, 
be forthcoming. ‘I write for no man,” says 
the author, “who does not put on a clean 
shirt at least once a week, and own a thousand 
acres of North Carolina land, or its equivalent, 
let us say, in talent, or beauty, or cheek, or 
something.” To the first qualification we 
might lay some claim, but the second is 
beyond our reach. But our inability to appre- 
ciate need not urge us into depreciation. 
Besides, Mr. Leland hints, towards the end 
of his book, at “having written nearly the 
whole of it with charcoal on the wall, during 
a painful attack of illness.” So that, after all, 
he is not entirely without excuse. 








Protection against Fire, and the best Means of 
Putting Out Fires in Cities, Towns, and 
Villages. With Practical Suggestions for 
the Security of Life and Property. By 
Joseph Bird. (Low & Co.) 

Lonpon, in the olden time, was so often 
burning that the chronicles speak of its fires 
as Lady Sale, in her diary, did of another 
calamity—‘‘ Earthquake as usual!” Modern 
Londoners bear the misfortunes of their prede- 
cessors with that equanimity which posterity 
feels for the sorrows of its ancestors. They 
make a passing comment on the old wooden 
houses, wonder that more of them were not in 
flames, and complacently congratulate them- 
selves on the comparative safety which they 
enjoy, owing to brick, stone, or iron. 

The fact, however, remains, that there are 
more destructive fires now in London than 
ever there were. The increase of buildings 
and of population yields a larger per-centage 
of fires than it ought compared with the 
buildings and the population of the olden 
time. Our stone or brick facings are no more 
protection to a house than armour would be 
toa man who had swallowed prussic acid, or 
any other fatal poison. Strong walls confine 
a fire; but all our houses within them are 
built, or rather, we should say, are “ run up,” 
% as to be most easily exposed to catch fire, 
and to be most swiftly swept away by flames 
when the house has once caught. Thin laths, 
thin planking, thin wooden staircases, thin 
tafters, mere shavings of banisters and door- 
posts, all disposed to burn as soon as touched 
by fire, and half the house highly varnished 
in one part and covered by paper in another, 
—all these things reduce us to the condition 
of those unhappy victims who were crowded 
into wicker figures of idols, which, being set 





on fire, soon consumed themselves and all 
within them. 

Moreover, if a man leave his house in search 
of amusement, he can scarcely go anywhere to 
enjoy it without risk to life. We put aside 
certain music-halls and exhibition-rooms that 
are in a chronic condition of feverish risk ; we 
will direct attention to some of our theatres. 
If a visitor travels thither and home again, by 
rail, he does so (under the present conditions 
of indifference, heedlessness, and proprietary 
conclusions that periodical smashes affect 
balances less disagreeably than costly changes 
to a careful system) at the imminent peril of 
life or limb. When “much shaken” implies 
concussion of the spine, those who so escape are 
worse off than those who are killed outright. 
But suppose a “party” reaches the “halls of 
light” in safety, they are then exposed to 
another frightful danger. We are quite sure 
that, if audiences were fully informed of their 
peril, many of our theatres would soon be 
wholly deserted. Some of these edifices are 
flanked by buildings where fires are likely to 
break out, and wherein lie all the materials 
to make a fire spread with dreadful fury. 
Others are “‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined” in 
clusters of old, rotten, combustible houses, a 
fire in any one of which buildings would 
create the wildest alarm in the theatre they 
surround. Again, there are some entrance to 
which can only be had by passing beneath a 
street or two,—what would be the struggle for 
life here if fire broke out in or near the 
edifice? No doubt care is taken to prevent 
fire. But care cannot sustain itself long. It 
merges into indifference, or at best a sort of 
hope that fire may not—perhaps a feeling that 
safety has been so long with them, fire cannot— 
invade the building. Many people share the 
feeling of the man who argued against the 
practice of insuring. ‘“ Why,” said he, “I 
have paid hundreds of pounds during the 
years I have insured, and I have never had 
even so much as a chimney on fire !” 

Then, the perils of a theatre menace the 
lives of those within its walls, from all sides. 
Behind the curtain everything is combustible, 
and there is an immense supply of that every- 
thing. Only persons who are familiar with the 
magic land called “‘ behind the scenes” know 
the horrible risk that is before, behind, and 
around all who are there assembled. Unceas- 
ing watchfulness safely meets the risk—till the 
one is wanting, or the other is too much for 
it, and then ensues the catastrophe which 
hitherto has occurred only when audiences 
have left, or nearly left, the house. But the 
vigilance must be greater if the more awful 
catastrophe is to be avoided. If there be a 
house with its gasometer beneath the pit, we 
should advise its removal. If Mr. Absalom 
Fitzgarricque has his friends in his dressing- 
room, smoking cigars on his cocoa-nut 
matting, we counsel him to reform the prac- 
tice altogether ; for, it is not actual bursting 
forth of flames that is required to alarm an 
audience: the mere smell of fire has been 
enough. Any one who has had the unhappi- 
ness to be in a theatre when a sudden report 
of fire has stirred an audience, will never 
forget the scene. The few are wise and brave; 
but the majority become selfish, cruel, ram- 
pant wild beasts. To behold such a sight is 
to be the spectator of the humiliation of human 
nature. On the other hand, there is something 





to be said for those who are panic-stricken. 
He who cannot save himself swiftly, must 
swiftly perish. With order, more will be 
quickly saved than can be rescued amid selfish 
disorder ; but the fate threatened is so appal- 
ling. At that hideous spectacle of the last 
of the crapulous masqueraders rushing from 
Covent Garden Theatre in the dawn as the 
house was burning over their heads, the most 
terrible lesson was to be learnt from the long 
tongue of flame which issued from the com- 
pact mass of fire, and which licked up a 
whole tier of boxes in a few minutes. An 
hour earlier those boxes were crowded. It is 
horrible to think what the calamity would 
have been if the fire had converted the theatre 
suddenly into the huge furnace in which it 
perished an hour later. All our theatres 
could be made fire-proof; but those who might 
bring about this consummation are too busy 
with the length of ballet-girls’ skirts, and the 
strength of political innuendo in burlesques, to 
attend to so trifling a matter as saving 
audiences from being burned alive. 

On this subject of fire, Mr. Bird has written 
a book of great interest. He would have every 
boy and girl who graduates from a grammar- 
school trained to be ready for particular work 
in case of an outbreak of fire in the house in 
which they dwell. He shows how even a 
single individual may master a fire, if he is 
aroused to it in time, and has, as every man 
should have, an axe and water at hand, and 
readiness to apply them. The conclusion at 
which Mr. Bird arrives is, that no fires would 
grow into great catastrophes if there were a 
hand-pump with a little water on every story 
of a house, and also, of course, somebody with 
wit to use them. A small garden-engine has 
often extinguished a fire taken at the outbreak, 
which in half-an-hour would have defied half- 
a-dozen steam fire-engines throwing hundreds 
of gallons in a minute. It is the author's 
desire to see the “little engines” introduced 
into America; but, he says, “We” (in 
America) “have been educated for fighting, 
and not for preventing fires. An acre of raging 
fire, and a dozen steam fire-engines fighting it, 
is a glorious sight to most of us.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Against the Stream. By the Author of ‘The 
Schonberg-Cotta Family.’ 3 vols. (Strahan 


& Co.) 
Crooked Places. By E. Garrett. 3 vols. 
(Same publishers. ) 


Two books of different calibre exemplify to us 
this week the capabilities of the religious novel. 
Of these ‘Against the Stream’ stands first 
both in dignity of subject and success in 
execution, while both are the offspring of 
thoughtful, though not equally cultivated, 
minds, The author of ‘The Schonberg-Cotta 
Family’ puts forth, under the guise of a novel, 
what is really a vindication of the character of 
a particular school of religionists, who bore no 
small part in the events of two generations 
back, and whose influence has extended to 
quarters which would be the last consciously 
to recognize the debt. “If ever false witness 
was borne against our neighbour, it is in the 
accusation that the ‘ Evangelical party’ were 
supremely occupied in saving their own souls.” 
Our author desires to remove the impres- 
sion of this calumny, which has, no doubt, 
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been inculcated by the numerous schools of 
thought to which the very word “ evangeli- 
cal” is hateful, and in so doing leads us back 
to what she justly calls an “heroic age in 
England.” The period of the French wars, 
and of that peaceful warfare in which Clapham 
engaged against the slave trade, certainly 
deserves that character ; and though the juxta- 
position of the two contests, the physical 
struggle with Napoleon and the moral conflict 
with a tyranny as crushing in our own dependen- 
cies, be strange to a superficial glance, they are 
closely connected as examples, on a wider and 
narrower field respectively, of the love of free- 
dom which has been at the base of all credit- 
able national movements. The murderer of 
Hofer and Palm, the enslaver of Holland and 
Spain, roused the same kind of spirit in the 
average Englishman, as that which, in a more 
educated and subtle form, inspired the fathers 
of abolitionism with zeal for the liberation of 
the blacks. It is well to have this spirit re- 
called to us, whatever be the special groove 
in which its working is made manifest, and 
our author has made no light claim for the 
importance of her favourite form of it. It is 
well, when the many interests of the present 
and the future draw men’s minds from the 
achievements of the past, to remind them of 
what our forefathers accomplished in their 
day :— 

“As certain as it is that there were years—at 
the beginning of this century —in which our 
country alone stemmed the desolating despotism 
of Napoleon, until nation after nation awoke not 
at her call, but by her deeds ; so certain it is that 
at the beginning of this century she alone, with 
anything to be called a national enthusiasm, 
stemmed the torrent of a thousand wrongs—negro 
slavery, the cruel miseries of the mad in lunatic 
asylums, of the unfortunate and the guilty in 
prisons, ignorance and darkness in Christendom 
and in heathendom, until nation after nation arose 
at the light of her shining, and the whole world is 
warmer and brighter for it, down to its darkest 
corners.” 


No well-informed person can honestly doubt 
to what school of religious thought this atti- 
tude of energy was due. That age was not 
the first, nor, perhaps, will it be the last, in 
which a “strait-laced Puritanism” has shown 
itself compatible with tender and wide sym- 
pathies, or with the practical wisdom which 
ensures permanence to the efforts of enthu- 
siasm. In illustration of her theme, the 
author introduces us to a small society in a 
country town, such as has ceased to be possible 
since the social extinction of such towns. 
The Danescombes, ancient gentry of small 
means, inhabit one of those family houses, 
more common then than now, which had a 
life of their own, irrespective of their objective 
importance, as the centres around which were 
grouped the associations and interests of 
many generations. Side by side with these 
plain-living and high-thinking people dwell, 
in other characteristic homes, other families, 
whose daily life has points of contact with 
their own. Madam Glanvil, the Tory lady 
of the manor-house, stout in prejudice and 
patriotism, and unmeasured in the terrors 
of her tongue; Uncle Fyford, the parson, the 
decorous interpreter of “Providence”; Mr. 
Rabbidge, the unassuming Presbyterian expo- 
nent of “the Deity”; and Reuben, the Method- 
ist artisan, tolerated and encouraged as a suit- 
able guide to the enthusiastic “ vulgar,” dwell 





together in a harmony which makes a modern 
Christian sigh. Add to these suggestive ele- 
ments, all photographed with a truthfulness 
which few novelists could excel, the contrasted 
portraiture of a high-minded French emigrant 
lady, her daughter, and her Huguenot bonne, 
and we have an admirable party for the dis- 
cussion of the political and religious topics 
then of such vital interest to every circle in 
the land. In such discussions, conducted for 
the most part within the bounds of homely 
Abbots Weir, occasionally transplanted to the 
more modern theatre of wealthy, energetic 
Clapham, the author is content to exhibit and 
develope her characters. Of incidental narra- 
tive there is little; but while the world for 
which she probably intends to write will 
derive pleasure from an able statement of the 
struggles and successes of their predecessors, 
a larger class of readers, which will not share 
many of her views, may profitably read a vivid 
picture of manners and persons now passed 
away. The moral of the story is embodied 
in the title, viz., that all saving reforms, all 
such changes in the social or political edifice 
as will prevent destructive revolution, must 
be made before the tide has turned and the 
day of grace is over. 

The second work upon our table, ‘Crooked 
Places,’ by the author of ‘Premiums paid to 
Experience,’ and many other similar works, is 
of less interest, and a more conventional 
character. It belongs to that school whose 
greatest praise is that it disdains the vulgar 
taste which limits the field of the novelist to 
what is called high society, and seeks to 
familiarize its readers with those elements of 
romance which give an interest to human lives 
and thoughts even in the very dullest walks 
of British Philistinism. The writers of this 
school deserve credit, but they handicap them- 
selves severely by their selection of a field. 
The unpicturesque poor, struggling clerks, small 
small-tradesmen living from hand to mouth, 
varied by an occasional specimen of rich 
vulgarity, stand sorely in need of a literary 
champion ; but no common prowess is needed 
for a victory in their cause. The present 
writer almost sets himself without the pale of 
purely literary criticism. His book is a tract 
on a large scale, not destitute of thought, nor 
otherwise than manly in its piety, but partak- 
ing largely of the usual errors of such produc- 
tions,—some want of moral perspective and an 
unreal exaggeration of poetical justice. The 
plot consists of a series of episodes, grouped 
in convenient portions, according to the moral 
lessons they are intended to convey, in the life 
of a worthy family, which is reduced to 
poverty, and raised again toworldly competence, 
by the successful piety of its several members. 
The effect upon the different characters of the 
various rubs of life is thoughtfully described ; 
but, regarded as a novel, the only point of 
view in which we are at present concerned to 
treat it, the book is less interesting than some 
former works of a similar character. 








Posthumous Works and Unpublished Auto- 
graphs of Napoleon the Third in Exile. By 
the Count De La Chapelle. (Low & Co.) 

WE have rarely met with a volume more worth- 

less than this handsome octavo of 268 pages. 

When a writer thinks it worth his while to 

publish fac-similes of ordinary addresses on 





envelopes and of penny postage stamps, we 
naturally come to the conclusion that he ig 
sadly in want of materials such as might 
render his book interesting; but even the 
sight of the Count De La Chapelle’s fac-similes 
did not prepare us for the disappointment, and 
we may almost say disgust, which a closer 
examination of his book inspires. The “ un. 
published autographs” may at once be pro- 
nounced valueless : let us sift the ‘posthumous 
works.” 

The book is divided into two parts; 
and the first part consists of four sections, 
headed respectively, “The Reception ””—“The 
Emperor and the Pamphlet on Principles” ~ 
“ Principles by a late Diplomatist : Manuscript 
of the Emperor”—‘“ The War of 1870, Anno. 
tated by the Emperor.” The first of these sec- 
tions is not by the Emperor, but is a gushing 
account of the Count’s reception at Chislehurst; 
while the second is also not by the Emperor, 
but only contains a continuation of the Count’s 
ecstatic narrative. _The ‘Principles’ is, we 
are told, by the Emperor; but as it was pub- 
lished almost without alteration in his lifetime, 
under the title of ‘Les Principes, par un 
ancien Diplomate,’ it is certainly not entitled 
to rank among the “ Posthumous Works of 
Napoleon the Third.” ‘The War of 1870’ is 
by the Count, and was published by him long 
ago. It is a réchauffé from letters in the 
Standard, and was reviewed in several papers, 
There are on the margin some corrections by 
the Emperor, which also figure conspicuously in 
the fac-similes ; but as they were incorporated 
in the second edition of the original pamphlet, 
even they cannot be counted among the 
‘posthumous works.” Then come a few lines 
of rhapsody, ‘‘concluding remarks,” by the 
Count, and a wondrous photograph, represent- 
ing “The Emperor at Sedan,” impossible 
horsemen in impossible attitudes, and Part I. 
closes. We have gone over more than a third 
of the volume, and we have not yet reached 
the “ posthumous works.” 

Now for the second part. It contains what 
is called ‘The Emperor's Book.’ If ‘The 
Emperor’s Book’ were new and worth reading, 
we should be glad to have it, even if we had 
to endure a preliminary flourish from the 
Count De La Chapelle. But we soon find that 
far the larger part of ‘The Emperor’s Book, 
which we are told in the Preface is “ the Em- 
peror’s unpublished work on the military posi- 
tion of France,” was published in’1872, and is 
quite an old acquaintance! On page 108 the 
author admits this frankly enough :— 

“This pamphlet, published by M. Amyot in the 
month of May last, has made noise enough to 
render further mention unnecessary ; and among 
English journalists, as well as in the French press, 
it was perfectly well known, and also written, that 
the signature of the Count de la Chapelle con- 


cealed the name of the real author—the Emperor 
Napoleon the Third.” 


There remain fifty pages about the campaigu 
which are now published for the first time, but 
contain nothing remarkable. Like everything 
else Napoleon said or wrote on the war, the nar- 
rative is partly a weak confession of hopeless 
incapacity, partly a miserable attempt to throw 
on other persons than himself the blame of the 
ruin he brought on France. These fifty pages 
are all in this volume which can be admitted as 
“Posthumous Works of Napoleon the Third.” 
About the remainder of the book we need 
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say nothing. People who derive satisfaction 
from fac-similes of envelopes, which let us 
know that the Count’s address was at, one 
time “48, Cornhille,” (sic) at another, “4, 
Westbourne Villa, (ste) Harrow Road,” may 
take interest in the plan of a “heating appa- 
ratus,” which adorns this volume, along with 
the fac-similes of postage stamps. The 
“apparatus” was invented by the “ Sovereign 
Statesman,” just as the addresses on the 
envelopes were written by him, and so, we 
suppose, both may claim a place in this 
yolume, which, “without any adviser but my 
own conscience,” the Count has given to the 
world. Did he take his conscience for an 
adviser when he chose his title-page ? 

We need hardly say that the Count is an 
ardent Bonapartist; in fact, his devotion 
knows no limit. ‘The ex-Emperor was, in his 
eyes, the most able, and the most noble man 
that ever lived.— 

“He was a great philosopher and a great thinker, 
who liked to meditate in silence on the ideas 
which gushed forth from his powerful brain, so as 
to cause them to see the light when he thought 
that the proper hour was come; but, until that 
time arrived, he wrapped himself in a cloak of 
taciturnity, and at the least questioning retired 
within himself. He was acquainted with and knew 
everything ; and, nevertheless, he listened patiently 
to the most absurd theories and the most random 
reasoning ; then, suddenly, in three or four words, 
he proved to his interlocutor the falseness of his 
arguments, and pointed out the error; but his 
manner was so courteous, and the tone of his voice 
was so full of kindness, that the authority of the 
master disappeared in his extreme kindliness.” 


In fact, he was perfect, and if there be any one 
still living who is perfection, it is the Prince 
Imperial. — 

“For several weeks I had the honour of travel- 
ling to London with the Prince Imperial, who went, 
in company with M. Filon, his tutor, and his 
schoolfellow, the son of Doctor Conneau, to King’s 
College, where he was attending a course of lec- 
tures; I then had the advantage of talking freely 
with the prince, and admired the rectitude of his 
mind, the superior intelligerice with which he 
estimated facts, and the logical accuracy of his 
arguments. The next day I used to communicate 
to the Emperor anything that had struck me, and 
the admirable reflections that I had stored up; the 
face of the father was then lighted up with a 
touching joy, and an ineffable smile was impressed 
upon his countenance.” 


Throughout the book, indeed, the Emperor’s 
smile is “ineffable.” We are sorry to find 
the Count has such a poor supply of epithets ; 
and we may remind him that there were many 
works published between 1852 and 1870 
which would help him to remedy his defi- 
ciencies, and to acquire the full vocabulary of 
flattery. He has all the requisite feeling ; he 
only lacks the power of expression. 





Shakespeare: his Life, Art, and Character. 
With an Historical Sketch of the Origin and 
Growth of the Drama in England. By the 
Rev. H. N. Hudson. 2 vols. (Boston, U.S., 
Ginn Brothers.) 


A HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FoUR years have 
well nigh passed away since Nicholas Rowe, in 
1709, first collected and published all the 
documentary and traditional notices of, and 
references to, Shakspeare, which diligent 
inquiry and a labour of love could accomplish. 
Some addition has been made to that know- 
ledge by subsequent diligent inquirers, but it 





does not amount to much of real importance ; 
nevertheless, every addition has had its value 
and uses. It has stimulated men who reverence 
Shakspeare as if he were not only our national 
poet, but also our national saint, to contribute 
to the heap, to add to the incidents of his life, 
and to throw light on obscurities in the text. 
From Rowe to Halliwell, all honour be to such 
men. 

It is agreeable to know that there are fellow- 
labourers in this work on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This was to be expected of some 
among a people who speak the tongue which 
Shakspeare spoke. Some dozen years ago, the 
“‘still-vex’d Bermoothes” woke upto the remem- 
brance that Shakspeare had annexed them to 
poetry in that most exquisite of dramatic 
poems, ‘The Tempest.’ The inhabitants gave 
expression to their pride and gratitude by 
having a general insular holiday, and giving 
dignity to it by inaugurating a bust of the 
poet of the English-speaking nations. And 
now, from the continent of America, we have 
two volumes of nearly a thousand pages, pretty 
closely but clearly printed, which treat of the 
life and works of Shakspeare, and which in- 
clude an account of the English stage and 
drama in its earlier days. 

Mr. Hudson’s volumes deserve to find a place 
in every library devoted to Shakspeare, to edi- 
tions of his works, to his biography, to the 
works of commentators, and (for a Shakspeare 
library is hardly complete without them) to 
some, at least, of the droll translations or still 
droller adaptations of the poet's plays in foreign 
languages. Mr. Hudson, we may add, is so 
painstaking that we can readily pardon his 
being rather prosaic in style and expression. 
He has a great deal to say, and one can only 
wish that he would say it in a more lively 
manner. It is something, however, in these 
days that a man should be in earnest. 

We do not know that we can give a better 
idea of the quality of this book than by con- 
densing from it what the author has to tell 
us of ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ We select this 
play because it is Mr. Chatterton’s venture for 
the Drury Lane season of 1873-74. Mr. Hal- 
liday has had the “ handling” of it, in order to 
bring it in accordance with Mr. Beverly’s scenic 
displays, and Mr. Cormack’s land and water 
parties, processions, gatherings, tableaux, and 
ballets. Mr. Halliday, it is understood, has 
added no word of his own ; he has, we are told, 
only omitted, transposed and adapted. If 
this has been wisely accomplished, we hope 
to have to record, in another part of the 
Atheneum, that Mr. Halliday is not to be 
enrolled on the long and dreary list of those 
who have been called the ‘Shakspeare 
Tinkers.” There is some curiosity among 
genuine old-fashioned play-goers as to how 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ will stand the coming 
ordeal. It is because of the above circum- 
stances generally that we turn to consider Mr. 
Hudson’s account of this historical and 
romantic tragedy, 

The play was probably written about 1608. 
The players objected to copies of the pieces 
which they acted getting into print; and 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ was not in type 
till the publication of the first folio, 1623. 
Whatever the exact date, this tragedy belongs 
to the period of ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ King Lear,’ 
and bears proofs of the highest powers of 
the author’s intellect. Plutarch has been laid 





under extensive contribution ; but Shakspeare’s 
inventions seem as historically true as Plu- 
tarch’s chroniclings, ‘‘many of the scenes 
being perfectly original, and, at the same time, 
truer to the history in effect than the history 
is to itself” Mr. Hudson confesses that 
he is a little embarrassed by the gorgeous 
richness, the shifting glories, and the dazzling 
confusion of this historical drama. Let us 
note, by the way, that Mr. Halliday professes, 
in the forthcoming piece, to have simplified the 
story, and to have increased an audience's 
interest in it by the course he has adopted. 

Of the “chief personages, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, we look upon them as we might gaze 
upon a masterpiece in painting. We are en- 
thralled by the art and the artist. The poet 
himself disappears in his work, but is in com- 
munication with us in the part of Enobarbus, 
‘who serves the office of a chorus in this play,’ 
and interprets the author himself to the audi- 
ence. Shakespeare’s Lepidus is, to the life, 
‘the slight unmeritable man meet to be sent on 
errands.’” Mr. Hudson agrees with Schlegel, 
that “the great fame and fortune of Augustus 
did not prevent Shakespeare from seeing through 
him, and understanding his character rightly”: 
but he thinks that the poet has hardly done 
justice to the sweet and solid qualities of 
Octavia. On the other hand, “Cleopatra is, 
I think, Shakespeare’s masterpiece in female 
characterization.” Campbell said that Shak- 
speare had painted her, “as if the gipsy 
herself had cast her spell over him, and given 
her own witchcraft to his pencil”; and Campbell 
has further said, that blinded as we may be 
by the glare of grandeur flung about the 
heroine, “a single glance at the devoted and 
dignified Octavia recalls our homage to virtue; 
but with delicate skill, Shakespeare withholds 
the purer woman from prominent contact with 
the wanton Queen, and does not, like Dryden, 
bring the two to a scolding match.” As for 
Antony, his heroic instincts all give way be- 
fore the suggestive speech, the voluptuous 
glances, and the bitter-sweet craft of a woman, 
who, after all, loves him most for the profit 
she may make out of him. 

Every play is described in this book, and the 
characters are analyzed at great length; the 
reader may not always agree with the writer, 
but the statements of the latter will usually be 
received with respect. We have only to add, 
for our own part, that Dryden's ‘ All for Love ; 
or, the World Well Lost,’ has found some 
critics who have not feared to place it on a 
level with Shakspeare’s ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra.’ It would be more correct to say that, 
as it is his masterpiece, Dryden comes nearer 
to Shakspeare in ‘All for Love’ than in any 
other of his tragedies. It is certain that 
Dryden’s play has been oftener acted than 
Shakspeare’s. We should inquire in vain for 
the names of the original actors in Shakspeare’s 
play. In 1677, when Shakspeare had been dead 
three-score years and one, Sedley produced hes 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ a rhymed play, in 
which Mrs. Marv Lee was the Cleopatra, and 
Betterton, Antony. It died straightway, and 
in the following year Dryden brought out his 
‘All for Love’ at Drury Lane. It kept the 
stage, as the phrase goes, for nearly a century 
and a half, and was played at Bath as late as 
1818, when Conway and Mrs. W. West acted 
the principal characters. On its first produc- 
tion, in 1678, Hart and Mrs, Boutell played 
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Antony and Cleopatra. Those parts were 
subsequently acted by Betterton and Mrs. 
Barry; Barton Booth and Mrs, Oldfield ; 
Milward and Mrs. Heron; Delane and Mrs. 
Horton ; Spranger Barry and Peg Woffington ; 
Powell and Mrs. Yates; Barry and Miss 
Younge; Smith and Mrs. Hartley (he after- 
wards played it with Mrs. Yates); Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons; Holman and Miss Brun- 
ton. In 1759 Garrick produced Capel’s 
abridgment of Shakspeare’s play, in which he 
played Antony, Mrs. Yates being the Queen 
of Egypt. In 1813, an ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,’ altered from Shakspeare and Dryden, 
was brought out at Covent Garden; Young 
and Mrs. Fawcett represented the two princi- 
pal parts. This is attributed to John Kemble ; 
one of the proofs of his reverence for Shak- 
speare! Mrs. Siddons is reported to have 
said, on refusing Cleopatra, that she should 
hate herself if she should play the part as it 
ought to be played. But she had played 
Dryden’s Cleopatra, who has much more of 
common hussydom in her than Shakspeare’s, 
in 1788. In later years, Mr. Macready 
distinguished himself in Antony, and the 
Cleopatra of Miss Glyn (Mrs. Dallas) is still 
fresher in the memory of play-goers. We now 
await Mr. Anderson and Miss Wallis in those 
parts, and offer our best wishes that they may 
prove themselves worthy of the great artists 
who have preceded them in the representation 
of those arduous characters. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Gattenca, the Times correspondent, pub- 
lishes, through Messrs. Chapman & Hall, and under 
the title of The Pearl of the Antilles, a very brightly- 
written little volume on Cuba, which ought to be 
read by all who are interested in that rich country. 

THE next work which we find upon our table is 
one entitled Notions on the Chorography of Brazil, 
written by Mr. Joaquim Manoel de Macedo, and 
translated by Mr. Le Sage. It is printed in Eng- 
lish at Leipzig, and published by Messrs. Triibner 
& Co., and can only be described as a dry but 
valuable volume of facts and statistics relating to 
Brazil. 

The Dramatic Works of Richard Brome, which 
have been republished by Messrs. Pearson & Co., 
are so indecent that we can only say of them that 
we think that they should have been let alone. 
Their wit is not sufficient to redeem them. 

TuE first volume of the History of the American 
Ambulance in Paris during the siege, published by 
Messrs. Low & Co., and written by Dr. Evans, is 
@ very pretentious, and not a very useful work. 

WE have also on our table Brazilian Coloniza- 
tion from an European Point of View, by J. Assu 
(Stanford), — Sussex Archeological Collections, 
Vol. XXV. (Lewes, Bacon),—On the Convolutions 
of the Human Brain, by Dr. A. Ecker, translated 
by J. C. Galton, M.A. (Smith & Elder),— What a 
House Should Be, by W. Bardwell (Dean),—A 
Popular History of the Insurrection of 1798, by 
the Rev. P. F. Kavanagh (Dublin, 90, Middle 
Abbey Street)—Truth Will Out, by J. Hering 
(Cassell),— Oxley, by Lyndon (New York, Scribner), 
—Mary, Queen of Scots, a Tragedy, by J. W. 
Boulding (Bemrose),—Leaves of Fancy, by H. 
Wallis and M. Fletcher (Bemros+’ —and Sermons 
Preached in several Synagogues, py the Rev. B. 
Artom (Triibner). Also the following Pamphlets : 
Owen Glendower (Cardiff, Jones),—Catechism for 
Legislators, by the Rev. W. Hume-Rothery (Man- 
chester, Co-operative Printing Society), — The 
Doctrine of Confession in the Reformed Church of 
England, by the Rev. W. S. Chapman (Masters), 
—Giving Glory to God, by the Rev. H. J. Cole- 
ridge (Burns & Oates). 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Garnier’s (Major) Three Lectures on Prophecy, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Harris’s (J. L.) Law and Grace, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Haweis’s (T.) Evangelical Principles and Practice, new edit. 3/ 
Heygate’s (Rev. W. E.) Ember Hours, new edit. 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Hymns, German and English, 16mo. 2/ cl. 
Jowett’s (Rev. W.) Christian Visitor, 5th edit. 2 vols. 3/6 each. 
Notes of the Wandering Jew on the Jesuits, &c., edited by J. 
Fairplay, 18mo. 1.6 cl. 

Prayers, Ancient and Modern, new edit. cr. 8vo. 2 6 cl. 
Sunday Magazine, edited by W. G. Blackie, Vol. 1873, 7/6 cl. 
Tabrum’s Stone Witnesses, new edit. 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Things Touching the King, by E. A. H., 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Tillotson’s (J.) Sermons on the Walls, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Whitehouse’s (Rev. T.) Lingerings of Light in a Dark Land, 6/6 


Law. 
Railway Acts, Supplement to the, 12th edit. edited by J. Bigg, 3/ 
Fine Art. 
Chase’s Practical Treatise on Landscape Painting, 2nd edit. 2/6 


Music. 
Owen’s (J.) Gems of Welsh Melody, complete, folio, 12/6 cl. 


Poetry. 
Hamilton’s (J.) Poems and Ballads, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Rathbone’s (A. C.) Dying Poet, and other Poems, 18mo. 1/ swd. 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Lord of the Isles, Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Marmion, Lady of the Lake, with Notes, 18mo. 1/ each, 
Shakespeare, by T. Bowdler, new edit. cr. 8vo. 8; cl. 
History. 
Brooks (J.), Records of the Life of, new edit. 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Burton’s (J. H.) History of Scotland, Vol. 6, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Davies's (J.) English History, 1688—1714, 12mo. 1 6 cl. 
Fernandez’s Henry’s Junior History of England, 3rd edit. 1/ cl. 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, new edit. 8vo. 18, cl. 
Jackson's (T.) Recollections of My Own Life and Times, edited 
by Rev. B. Frankland, cr. 8vo. 86 cl. 
8. Bernardine of Siena, Life of, post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Smiddy’s Druids, Ancient Churches, &c. of Ireland, 2nd edit. 4/ 


Geography. 
Gallenga’s (A.) Pearl of the Antilles, 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Handbook for Travellers in Holiand, Belgium, &c., 18th edit. 6/ 
Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy, 7th edit. 12mo. 10/ 
Major’s Science Manuals, ‘ Physical Geography,’ 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Practical Guide to the Italian Lakes, and Geneva, 12mo. 1/ each. 
Philology. 
Ceesar’s Commentaries, Extracts from, by J. Currie, 4th edit. 1/6 
Colville’s Fifth Standard Reading-Book, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Davies's (J.) English Literature, 1760—1815, i2mo. 2/ cL. ° 
Farrar’s (Rev F. W.) Families of Speech, new edit. cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Half-Hours with the Best French Authors, new edit. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, Extracts from, with Notes, by J. 
M'‘Burney, 3rd edit. 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Tyrel's Grammar of Household Words, English and French, 
5th edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Virgil’s Zneid, Book 3, edited by J. White, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Science. 
Day's (W. H.) Lectures on Diseases of Children, feap. 5/ cl. 
Lyon’s (W. P.) Home versus Darwin, 3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Milner’s (T.) Heavens and the Earth, new edit. cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Murby’s Science Manuals, * Mechanics,’ by J. A. Skertchly, 1/ 


| Pereira’s (J.) Selecta e Praescriptis, 16th edit. 24mo. 5, cl. 


Ruddock (E. H.} on Consumption, 2nd edit. 12mo. 1/6 cl. swd. 
Wilson’s (E.) Lectures on Dermatology, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

General Literature. 
Agathos, by the late Bishop of Winchester, 33rd edit. 2/6 cl. 
Bradwood’s ‘W.) A Hunt Cup, a Novelette, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Child's Own Magazine, new series, Vol. 2, 1873, roy. 16mo. 1/ 
Eiloart’s (Mrs.) Boy with an Idea, new edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Ferguson’s (J. A.) Star Reciter, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Fleuriot’s (Mdlle.) Eagle and Dove, translated by E. Bowles, 5/ 
Fuller’s (Mrs.) Crown-Harden, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cL 
Geikie's (C.) Life in the Woods, cr. 8vo. 3 6 cl. 
Grant's (G.) Old Cross Quarry, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Harte’s (B_) Episode of Fiddletown, 12mo. 1/ bds. 
Kind Words, New Series, Vol. 3, 1873, sm. 4to. 3/ bds. 
Marryat’s (Capt. ) Percival Keene, new edit. illus. cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 
Morley Court, 12mo. 2/ bds. (Select Library of Fiction.) 
Paul Ferroll, 12mo. 2/ bds. (Select Library of Fiction.) 
Peter the Apprentice, an Historical Tale, 12mo. 2, cl. 
Simple Tales, royal 16mo. 2 6 cl. 
Trench’s (W. S.) Realities of Irish Life, new edit. 2/6 bds. 
Two Friends of Forley, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Tytler’s (S.) Old Masters and their Pictures, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Vereker’s (Lieut.-Col. C. 8S.) Old Times in Ireland, 3 vols 31/6 
Willie and Lucy Abroad, sm. 4to. 2/ cl. 








OUR EXTRADITION TREATIES: 
A GUIDE TO INTENDING CRIMINALS AND OTHERS, 

Persons about to perpetrate crimes in this 
country, and then to fly for security from arrest to 
foreign lands, will be thankful for instruction as to 
regions where they should seek asylum after the 
achievement of their criminal intentions. On the 
other hand, persons who are liable to suffer from the 
outrages of malefactors will thank us for indicating 
the countries which the fugitive perpetrators of 
crimes, done within British jurisdiction, are, under 
existing circumstances, most likely to avoid or 
visit. At the present season, also, when English 
folk are making trips on the Continent or in 
America, it will interest tourists to learn in what 
lands they run the greatest risk of forming acquaint- 
ance with fugitives from British justice at tables- 
@héte and on steamboats. It is desirable that the 
man of business should know whither the fraudu- 
lent clerk or trader is most likely to run after 





robbing a till or forging a document ; and it ma 
be serviceable, as well as amusing, to the idler on 
the Continent to be informed where he may ho 
to fall in with Englishmen who preluded their 
terms of foreign residence with felonious exploits 
on this side the Channel. 

The jurists of old time used to amuse themselves 
with arguing whether “a sovereign state was bound 
to deliver up persons, its own subjects or not, 
charged. with or convicted of crimes committed in 
another country upon the demand of a forej 
State.” Some of them answered the question 
strongly and unreservedly in the affirmative ; whilst 
others, admitting the State’s right to surrender the 
fugitive criminals, insisted that the obligation to 
do so was imperfect and conditional. At the 
present time, lawyers have ceased to wrangle over 
this nice case. The convenience and social interests 
of the most civilized communities having closed 
the discussion to the disadvantage of the male- 
factors, statesmen and lawyers differ only as to 
classes of criminals against whom sovereign states 
should make war with treaties of extradition, 
Whilst some authorities insist that such treaties 
should cover all crimes, save political or local or 
very trivial offences, others still hold that the com- 
pact should only comprehend heinous culprits and 
the more enormous infringements of universal 
morality. Wheaton was of opinion “that a State 
should never authorize the extradition of its own 
citizens or subjects, or of persons accused or con- 
victed of purely local crimes, or of slight offences, 
but should confine the provision to such acts as 
are, by common accord, regarded as grave crimes,” 
Though they have of late greatly enlarged the list 
of crimes that should be comprehended by treaties 
of extradition, international lawyers are still con- 
trolled by the sentiment of this general statement 
of principles. They still jealously exempt from 
the operation of such agreements purely political 
offenders, and also persons who, though guilty of 
grave crimes against universal morality, and de- 
manded by their pursuers in respect of those 
crimes, can show that their extradition is required 
in order that they may be punished for political 
misconduct. On grounds that are more senti- 
mental than reasonable, the subjects of the con- 
tracting powers are still usually excepted from the 
action of extradition treaties. It is, also, still 
recognized that such compacts should not compre 
hend purely local offences, or crimes so trivial that 
they may be leniently termed petty misdemeanours. 
But their regard for old principles has not withheld 
the framers of our later treaties for the extradition 
of fugitive criminals from including in those ar- 
rangements several species of malefactors whose 
misdeeds, though grave, are not in the highest 
degree flagitious. The earliest of our existing 
extradition treaties comprises only seven crimes ; 
the latest of them comprehends nineteen. 

But before enumerating the principal provisions 
of our several existing treaties, we may glance at 
a group of extinct international arrangements that 
we made in the time of George the Third with 
various German principalities for the punishment 
of a class of misdemeanants who were sometimes, 
perhaps, entitled to sympathy rather than repro- 
bation. In the good old days, when we fought 
our battles with the aid of German mercenaries, 
our military chiefs were exposed to continual 
annoyance, and some serious embarrassment, by 
the desertion of soldiers who, though owing no 
natural fealty to His Britannic Majesty, had 
agreed to eat his bread and bear arms in his 
service. To check the fugitive propensity of these 
German mercenaries, whose frequent desertions, 
besides weakening their special regiments, were 
prejudicial to the-general discipline of our armies, 
we made successive treaties for their capture and 
surrender to the military authorities, with Hesse- 
Cassel (January, 1776, September, 1787, and 
April, 1793), Baden (September, 1793), Hesse- 
Darmstadt (September and October, 1793), Bruns- 
wick (November, 1794), the Elector Palatin 
(March, 1800), the Duchy of Wiirtemberg (April, 
1800), and the Archbishopric of Mayence (April, 
1800). Hence at a time when an Englishman 
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might murder his friend in London, and then live 
like a gentleman, and without concealment, in any 
one of those German states, we arranged with the 
same powers for the seizure and delivery into our 
hands of defaulters, whose only offence was mere 
breach of an immoral contract. At present 
no one would venture to propose that our extradi- 
tion treaties should comprehend the purely local 
misdemeanour of military desertion. Eighty 
years since, when we had no treaties for the cap- 
ture of fugitive murderers and forgers, desertion 
from the army was the one crime for whose sup- 
pression we sought the co-operation of foreign 
powers. 

At present Great Britain has treaties, for the 
mutual extradition of fugitive criminals, with six 
powers,—the United States, France, Denmark, 
Germany, Belgium, and Italy. Each of these 
treaties differs from each of the others in several 
of the subordinate arrangements for carrying out 
the intentions of the contracting parties. But of 
their differences in matters of mere detail there 
is no need to speak. It will be enough to notice 
their principal provisions. The earliest of the six 
agreements is the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, by which the two powers 
arranged (August, 1842) for the mutual extradi- 
tion of fugitives accused, on sufficient evidence, 
of—1l, murder ; 2, assault, with intent to commit 
murder; 3, piracy; 4, arson; 5, robbery; 6, 
forgery ; 7, utterance of forged paper. Gentle- 
men about to commit any of the fore-named 
offences should, therefore, think twice before they 
decide to seek an asylum in the American Re- 
public after the accomplishment of their felonious 
a: but the States still extend a generous 
ospitality to fraudulent bankrupts and adven- 
turers who, whilst stopping short of legal robbery, 
have only obtained goods by false pretences. The 
next of our six treaties is the British-French Con- 
vention, which comprehends only four offences: 
1, murder (comprehending crimes designated in 
the French Penal Code by the terms assassination, 
parricide, infanticide, and poisoning); 2, attempt to 
commit murder; 3, forgery ; 4, fraudulent bank- 
ruptey. The citizen of London who, to gratify private 
vengeance, or to defraud a Fire Insurance office, 
burnt down a house in the Strand, cannot do 
better than fly to France for security from 
justice. Whilst he may live at his ease on the 
banks of the Seine, the nearness of his adopted 
country to the land which he has repudiated will 
enable him to carry on his commercial affairs in 
London by agents without serious inconvenience. 
English persons, also, with a penchant for rape or 
the abduction of children, should train themselves 
to regard France as an agreeable country for a 
rolonged residence. Our Extradition Treaty with 

rance was signed on February 13,1843. Having 
made these two compacts against the interests of 
criminals, Great Britain existed for nineteen years 
without a third agreement of the same kind, when, 
in April, 1862, she persuaded Denmark to join 
her in a convention for the mutual surrender of 
absconding criminals, which, like the Anglo- 
French treaty, comprised only the four offences : 
1, murder; 2, attempt to commit murder; 3, 
forgery; 4, fraudulent bankruptcy. But this 
treaty is no longer in existence. After remaining 
in force for nearly ten years, it was superseded in 
March of the present year by a far more compre- 
hensive and satisfactory treaty, which places Den- 
mark amongst the lands regarded with special 
abhorrence by fugitives from British justice. Of 
this arrangement we will speak again. 

The German Empire was the next (and fourth) 
power with which Great Britain effected an 
arrangement for the mutual extradition of wander- 
ing felons. A convention for the same purpose 
had, indeed, been signed with Prussia on March 
5, 1864, but it never came into operation, as it 
failed to obtain the special parliamentary sanction, 
which could alone put such an agreement in force 
in this country, before the Extradition Act, 33 and 
34 Vict. cap. 52 (1870), which provided that all 
our subsequent extradition treaties might be 
carried into effect by an order in Council. Our 








Extradition Treaty with Germany was signed in 
London on May 14, 1872, and its list of crimes, 
whose perpetrators come within the stipulations 
of the compact, is worthy of especial attention, as 
it is almost identical with the lists of offences set 
forth in our treaties with Belgium and Italy, and 
in our second compact with Denmark. The schedule 
comprehends no less than eighteen offences ; 1, mur- 
der, or attempt to murder; 2, manslaughter ; 3, 
counterfeiting or altering money, uttering or bring- 
ing into circulation counterfeit or altered money ; 4, 
forgery, or counterfeiting, or altering, or uttering 
what is forged, or counterfeited, or altered ; com- 
prehending the crimes designated in the German 
penal code as counterfeiting or falsification of 
paper-money, bank-notes, or other securities, 
forgery or falsification of other public or private 
documents, likewise the uttering or bringing into 
circulation, or wilfully using, such counterfeited, 
forged, or falsified papers; 5, embezzlement or 
larceny; 6, obtaining money or goods by false 
pretences ; 7, crimes by bankrupts against bank- 
ruptcy law, comprehending the crimes designated 
in the German penal code as bankruptcy liable to 
prosecution ; 8, fraud by a bailee, banker, agent, 
factor, trustee, or director, or member, or public 
officer of any company, made criminal by any law 
for the time being in force ; 9, rape; 10, abduc- 
tien ; 11, child-stealing ; 12, burglary or house- 
breaking ; 13, arson ; 14, robbery with violence ; 
15, threats by letter or otherwise, with intent to 
extort ; 16, sinking or destroying a vessel at sea, 
or attempting to do so; 17, assaults on board a 
ship on the high seas, with intent to destroy life, 
or to do grievous bodily harm ; 18, revolt, or con- 
spiracy to revolt, by two or more persons on board 
a ship on the high seas, against the authority of 
the master. Furthermore, the treaty provides 
that “extradition is to take place for participation 
in any of the aforesaid crimes, provided such par- 
ticipation be punishable by the laws of both the 
contracting parties.” 

A perusal of the foregoing list will satisfy grave 
culprits, about to fly from England after doing 
their crimes on its soil, that Germany is a country 
which they should avoid, unless they can claim ex- 
emption from the treaty on the score of nationality. 
The same may be said of Belgium, with which 
power we made (July 31, 1872) a similar treaty, 
on substantially the same terms. So also, crimina 
running from the English police may not look for 
safety to Italy, unless they are Italian subjects ; 
the British-Italian Extradition Treaty (signed 
February 5, 1873) being no less comprehensive 
than the British-Belgian Treatyand British-German 
Treaty. Our second Extradition Treaty with Den- 
mark, signed at Copenhagen on March 31 of this 
year, is no less prejudicial to the interests of 
criminals, Every crime in the British-German 
list finds place in the schedule of crimes whose 
perpetrators are liable to extradition from Den- 
mark. In fact, our latest international arrange- 
ment for the discomfiture of vagabond felons is a 
mere adaptation of our treaty with the German 
empire. 

So far as comprehensiveness is concerned, the 
last four of our extradition treaties leave little, if 
any room, for amendment. Jealously providing 
that their stipulations shall not be abused for pur- 
poses of political persecution, they comprise every 
important offence properly covered by such arrange- 
ments. It may be hoped that ere long our in- 
sufficient agreements with France and the United 
States will be su ed by new conventions, 
drawn on the model of the British-German Treaty. 
But even when this shall have been effected, our 
international arrangements for the recovery of our 
runaway culprits will be sadly incomplete, if we 
continue to have no compacts of the same kind 
with Russia, Austria, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
and other lands easily accessible to fugitives from 
this country. Whilst most of the European coun- 
tries still offer asylum to fugitives from British 
justice, the United States is the only Transatlantic 
community bound to surrender to us on demand 
our absconding murderers, pirates, and forgers. 

Moreover, though they are sufficiently compre- 





hensive of crimes, and are, in other respects, notable 
improvements on the older conventions, our four 
latest extradition treaties are not faultless, It is 
not satisfactory that each of them may be termi- 
nated, on a few months’ notice, by either of the 
contracting parties. It is far more objecti 

that each of them exempts from its operation all 
fugitive criminals who can prove themselves 
subjects of the power from whom their surrender is 
demanded. We look in vain for an adequate 
argument in defence of this exemption, 
consideration of patriotic sentiment or policy can 
make it the interest of Germany to protect from 
his proper punishment the German who, after 
murdering his wife, or firing a house, or robbing a 
bank in London, has made good his escape to 
Berlin? On the other hand, what good ground 
can Great Britain allege for declining to surrender 
to the governments of Germany persons of English 
nationality, who have committed heinous offences 
within their bounds? Sentiment, common sense, 
selfish interest, and social morality all require that 
the fugitive criminal, whatever his nationality, 
should on demand be seized, wherever he may be 
found in the civilized world, and given up for 
punishment to the power whose laws he has 
violated. 








CHALLENGE TO THE EGYPTOLOGISTS. 


In the well-known Parisian scientific journal, 
Les Mondes, for 21st of August, appears the fol- 
lowing, from the pen of the learned and active 
M. l Abbé Moigno :— 

“The pavement of the ante-chamber to the 
king’s chamber in the interior of the Great Pyramid 
is a long or narrow rectangle, a B, divided unequally 
at c, the division being marked by a c being in 
limestone, and c Bin granite. That being estab- 
lished, here is the challenge (défi solennel) offered 
by Mr. Piazzi Smyth to the Egyptologists and 
hieroglyphists. 

“* Now that I have answered,’ says the Astro- 
nomer-Royal for Scotland, ‘all the successive ob- 
jections of both the French, German, and English 
Egyptologists during the last three years against 
the scientific theory of the Great Pyramid,—and 
some of them have been very virulent indeed,— 
I request leave, on my part, to be allowed to pro- 

e to them a simple question relative to an im- 
portant detail of the interior of that edifice, viz., 
what is the entire length of the ante-chamber’s 
floor, A B; and what is the length of the granite 
portion thereof, c B ; and what was the architect’s 
reason for making them of those lengths, lengths 
assignable within limits + 0°01 of an inch? 

“We propose this problem,” continues the 
respected Abbé, “to MM. Mariette Bey, Chabas, 
Robiou, Dufeu, Jacques Wilde, De Saulcy. If. 
they do not resolve it, we will publish, in fifteen 
days, the solution of Mr. Piazzi Smyth, and the 
world will see more clearly than ever to how high 
a degree the numbers of the Great Pyramid are 
astonishing and mysterious in their wisdom and 
science.” 

To this I have only to add, that the challenge is 
equally open to Dr. Birch, Dr. Lepsius, Sir He 
Rawlinson, Dean Stanley, the Bishop of Lichfield, 
and any one and every one else, whether on the 
Continent or in this country, who are learned 
in antiquity, or who, by running down, whether 
in private society or public print, the scientific 
theory of the Great Pyramid begun by the late 
John Taylor, imply that they have more accurate 
acquaintance with the ancient building’s measured 
and measurable facts. They may have, and the 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland is simply anxious 
to get at their secret sources of information. 

C. Piazza Smytu. 





“WwW. i.” 
86, Hyde Park Road, Leeds, Sept. 8, 1873. 
I ruryx it is hardly necessary for me to assure 
ou that I had never heard of Dr. Ingleby’s a. 
fon not a member of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, and I reside at a distance from London. My 
acquaintance with the Earl of Essex’s Will. Hewes 
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is of many years’ standing, and was derived from 
no more recondite source than Capt. Devereux’s 
well known ‘Lives of the Devereux,’ where the 
whole of the interesting passage is quoted; and I 
have no doubt that every reader acquainted with 
the literature of Shakespeare’s Sonnets would note 
the coincidence of name. This is, of course, very 
unimportant, but I shall be obliged if you will allow 
me to say in your columns that I do not rely in 
any way upon this particular Hewes to support 
my argument. If the word “begetter” in the 
dedication is to be taken in its legitimate sense— 
and I agree with Mr. Hallam that the word can 
only properly mean “the cause of their being 
written ”—it is impossible that the musician of the 
Earl of Essex could have been Mr. W. H. The 
only notice we have of him occurs in relation to 
the death of the Earl, and this was in 1576, when 
Shakespeare was only twelve years old. If there 
is one thing to be certainly ascertained in the 
Sonnets, it is the fact of the relative youth of the 
person to whom they are addressed; and it is clear, 
therefore, that Mr. W. H. belonged to a later 
generation. I believe it has been pointed out, 
from the passage in Sonnet 135, 
Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will, 
And Will to boot, and Will in overplus, 
that the name of the rival was certainly William— 
and this, I think, is an argument for the homo- 
geneity implied by the dedication. 
C. Ettiot Browne. 








A SCOT ABROAD. 

A REcENT number of an excellent Russian 
periodical, the Russkaya Starina, contains some 
interesting information about the ancestors of one 
of Russia’s greatest poets, Michael Lermontof— 
her greatest poet, indeed, with the single exception 
of Alexander Pushkin. It has long been known 
that Lermontof was of Scotch extraction, but his 
pedigree was not given with perfect accuracy in the 
Gerbounik, or book of Russian genealogies, armoria | 
bearings, &c. The documents, however, which 
are now printed in the Russkaya Starina give pre- 
cise information about the first of the Lermontofs 
who settled in Russia, as well as about his descend- 
ants. By its aid some Scotch genealogist may be 
able to trace the Russian poet back to his family’s 
Caledonian home. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a Scotchman, named Yury (i.e. George) Ler- 
mant (or, more eee, Lermont), seems to have 
emigrated from Scotland to Poland, where we hear 
of his residing at Bélaya, a town in the present 
Russian Government of Smolensk. Thence he 

d into Russia, entering the service of Michael 
Feodorovich, the first tsar of the,Romanof dynasty, 
by whom he is mentioned, under the name of 
Yury Lermant, in a gramota, or rescript, dated 
March 9, 1621. His descendants russified their 
name by means of the affix of; and his great- 
grandson’s great-great-grandson was the famous 
poet, Michael Andréevich Lermontof. The family 
arms are described in the Russian Gerbounik as 
follows :—“On a golden field is a black chevron 
with three golden squares on it, and below it a 
black flower. The shield is crowned by the usual 
noble helm with a noble crown. The mantling of 
the shield is golden, lined with red. Underneath 
the shield is the device, Sors mea Jesus.” 

This description tallies, to a considerable degree, 
with that given by Sir Bernard Burke of the arms 
of the Learmonts of Dean and Murriston, “Or, on 
a chevron sable, three mascles, of the first.” 

It remains for some Scotch antiquarian, hopes 
the Russian editor, to identify the George Andrée- 
vich (Andrew's son) Lermont, the founder of the 
present Russian family of the Lermontofs, and, if 
possible, to prove the existence of a blood-rela- 
tionship between the Russian poet and the famous 
Thomas the Rhymer, to whom the same surname 
has been attributed. 

Michael Lermontof often refers in his poems to 
the Scottish home of his forefathers. In one of 
these, printed for the first time in the Russkaya 
Starina, he says :— 

Beneath the curtain of mist, 
Beneath a heaven of storms, 





Among the hills of my Scotland, 
Lies the grave of Ossian. 
Thither flies my weary soul, 
To breathe its native gale, 
And from that forgotten grave 
A second time to draw its life. 
And in another poem, called ‘The Wish,’ he 
longs to have the wings of a bird, that he might 
fly “to the West, to the West, where shine the 
fields of my ancestors,” and where, “in the de- 
serted tower, among the misty hills, rests their 
forgotten dust.” Above the sword and shield 
hanging on the ancient walls he would fly, he 
cries, and with his wing flick off the gathered dust 
of ages :— 
And the chords of the harp of Scotland would I touch, 
And its sounds would fly along the vaults ; 
By me alone awakened, by me alone listened to, 
No sooner resounding than dying away. 
But vain are his fancies, he adds, his fruitless 
prayers to be delivered from the harsh laws of 
fate :— 
Between me and the hills of my fatherland 
Spread the waves of seas ; 
The last scion of a race of hardy warriors 
Withers away amid alien snows. 


W. R. S. Ratston. 








Literary Gossip. 

‘My Katutu; Prince, King, Slave: a 
Story from Central Africa,’ is the title of a 
new volume by Mr. Henry M. Stanley, author 
of ‘How I found Livingstone,’ which will be 
published immediately. 


Mr. JoHn CorDy JEAFFRESON is correcting 
for the press a new novel, which will have for 
its title the name of its heroine, Lottie 
Darling. It will be published in the latter 
part of next month. 

A. K. H. B., the author of ‘The Recreations 
of a Country Parson,’ will publish, in the 
autumn, through Messrs. Henry 8. King & 
Co., a new book, entitled ‘A Scotch Com- 
munion Sunday, to which are added certain 
Discourses from a University City.’ The 
same firm also announces ‘Words for the 
Day,’ a volume of sermons by Dr. C. J. 
Vaughan, the Master of the Temple, and 
‘Theology in the English Poets,’ a series of 
lectures on Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, Blake, 
and others, delivered by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke. 


Amonc the other publications of Messrs. 
Henry 8. King & Co. are a collection of Mr. 
Robert Buchanan’s essays on literary topics, 
in one volume, under the title of ‘ Master- 
Spirits, —a series ¢f out-door sketches of sport, 
scenery, adventures, and natural history, by 
Mr. G. Christopher Davies, entitled ‘ Moun- 
tain, Meadow, and Mere’: this book will con- 
tain several illustrations, many of a humorous 
character,—and two novels, ‘ Mr. Carington : 
a Tale of Love and Conspiracy,’ by Mr. 
R. T. Cotton, and ‘Too Late,’ a story by Mrs. 


Newman. 


Messrs. Marcus WarpD & Co., the chromo- 
lithographers, are about to publish two or three 
volumes of stories for young people, illustrated. 
A child’s History of England, by Miss Yonge, 
will shortly follow, and a novel, by the author 
of ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.’ They have 
secured the assistance of Mr. Marks and other 
artists, and have in preparation a series of fairy 
tales by Mr. Tom Hood and under his super- 
intendence. 


Pror. JowETT, we omitted to mention last 
week, has finished his translation of Thu- 
cydides. We made a mistake, by the way, in 
saying that he would remain abroad for twelve 
months. Prof. Jowett will return to England 





shortly, but, by the advice of his physicians, 
he will abstain from further literary labour 
during the coming winter. 

Mrs. J. H. Rippet1, author of ‘George 
Geith,’ is writing a tale, called ‘Fairy Water, 
It will be published in Messrs. Routledge’s 
Christmas Annual, the entire space of which 
will be devoted to Mrs. Riddell’s story. 

Mr. M. T. Bass, M.P. for Derby, has an. 
nounced his intention of contributing the sum 
of 5,000/. towards the erection of a new Free 
Library in Derby, on the understanding that 
the town should find a proper site for the 
building. The Town Council, at a recent 
meeting, at once accepted Mr. Bass’s offer, and 
resolved to provide a site as soon as possible, 


Mr. CLemENTs Markuam is engaged upon 
‘A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio,’ Coun- 
tess of Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, 
A.D. 1629-39. The plant which yields the 
fever-dispelling quinine is named after, and 
was first brought into use by, the Coun- 
tess of Chinchon. All that can be gathered 
respecting her family, herself, her husband, 
and her home, has been diligently sought for. 
The Memoir contains a history of the ancient 
Osorios, Marquises of Astorga ; of the Cabreras 
and Bobadillas, Counts of Chinchon, with 
their armorial bearings, descents, and services 
to the State ; a chronicle of the Count’s admi- 
nistration in Peru; the story of the cure of 
the Countess, and of the introduction of the 
febrifuge into Europe ; a history of the castle 
and town of Chinchon, where the Countess 
dispensed her healing bark; and a_ topo- 
graphical and botanical description of the 
surrounding country. A second part contains 
a Plea for the Correct Spelling of the Name 
of the Genus which commemorates the debt of 
gratitude that the world owes to this Spanish 
lady. The Memoir is illustrated by coats of 
arms, maps, and views of the castle and town 
of Chinchon. 

Messrs. Btackwoop & Sons will shortly 
publish a volume of poems by the late Isa 
Blagden, some of which appeared in the 
Atheneum several years ago. The volume 
will be edited and contain a memoir by Mr. 
Alfred Austin. 


A STATEMENT has appeared in several daily 
and weekly papers giving an account of the 
will of the late Mr. Holmes, and naming a 
one-fourth share in the Atheneum as having 
belonged to Mr. Holmes. The will is dated 
March, 1869. Subsequently, Mr. Holmes 
retired from business, and sold his share in 
the Atheneum to the proprietor of the domi- 
nant interest. 


THE English Dialect Society has sent to 
press, for its subscribers, a reprint of the Glos- 
sary of Yorkshire words contained in a ‘ Tour 
to the Caves,’ &c., by J[ohn] H[utton], pub- 
lished in 1781 ; also a reprint of the Glossary 
of East-Yorkshire words contained in the 
second volume of Marshall’s ‘ Rural Economy 
of Yorkshire.’ It is also intended to reprint 
the glossaries of Norfolk words, of Midland 
words, and of Gloucestershire words contained 
in the similar works by the same author. 
Besides these reprints, several word-lists 
hitherto unpublished are in course of pre 
paration, and will shortly be ready for press. 
Amongst these we may particularize a Glossary 
of Hampshire words, by the late Sir Frederic 
Madden, the manuscript of which has been 
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purchased by the Society; a Glossary of 
Swaledale words, by Capt. Harland, of Reeth ; 
and a Glossary of Nidderdale words, by Mr. 
(. ©. Robinson. Much progress has been 
made with the Glossaries of Devonshire, of 
Essex, of Shropshire, and of the Isle of Wight. 
Information respecting these dialects, and that 
of Hampshire, should be sent in as soon as 
ible to the Hon. Sec., addressed Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, 1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Mr. D. Gorrie, of whose ‘Summers and 
Winters in the Orkneys’ we were able to 
speak favourably some time ago, is bringing 
out a book called, ‘Geordie Purdie in London ; 
or, the Adventures of a Fifeshire Man in the 
Metropolis.’ 


Tue first number of the Irish Independent, 
a “trade and labour journal,” has been 
announced to appear to-day (the 13th), in 
Dublin. It is a penny weekly, and besides 
having the support of the trades’ organizations, 
itis to be the recognized organ of “ the Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ National Union of Ireland,” 
as the Agricultural Labourers’ Union Chronicle 
is of the English National Union. 


‘ZootocicAL Mytuotoey,’ the elaborate 
work recently published by Prof. A. De 
Gubernatis, is being translated into French 
by M. P. Regnaud, under the auspices of M. 
Renan and M. Bréal. A German version is 
also in preparation, and both translations will 
appear before the close of the year. Prof. 
De Gubernatis is also at work on a ‘ Hand- 
book of Indian Mythology’ (Trattato di 
Mitologia Indiana). Three volumes from the 
pen of this indefatigable writer will be issued 
in the next few weeks :—‘ Ricordi Biografici,’ 
a reprint of sketches of contemporary Italian 
writers, that have appeared in the Revista 
Europea, of which the Professor is editor ; a 
legendary drama called ‘Romulus; and an 
autobiography under the title of ‘Ricordi e 
Confessioni d’un Operaio, Italiano.’ 

M. Henrt Tarne is engaged on an elaborate 
History of the French Revolution, which will 
be mainly founded on an examination of State 
Papers and other contemporary documents 
which have not been published. A third edi-- 
tion of M. Taine’s work, ‘ De I’Intelligence,’ is 
preparing, in which will be found numerous 
corrections and additions. 


WE regret to hear that Dr. David F. Strauss 
is in bad health and obliged, at present, to 
abstain from literary work. 


A paper on Cyprian inscription, by the 
late Johannes Brandis, whose sudden death 
has been deplored by all who are interested 
in archeological, particularly in numismatic 
studies, will soon appear in the Monthly Re- 
ports of the Berlin Academy. Cyprian types 
have been cast on purpose for this paper, 
which is to give the key to the decipherment 
of these inscriptions. A larger work on the 
same subject will be published later from the 
materials left by Dr. Brandis. His friend, 
Prof. E. Curtius, the historian of Greece, has 
undertaken the editorship of these materials. 


Tue preliminary arrangements have just 
been made for the Archeological Congress 
which is to take place next year in Russia. 
It will be held at Kief, from the 13th to the 
17th of August. The Grand Duke Constan- 
tine will be the Honorary President ; the act- 
ing President will be Count Ouvaroff. Its 





principal feature will be an exhibition of anti- 
quities from all the Slavonic countries, dating 
from pre-historic times to the end of the four- 
teenth century. But other attractions are 
offered by the organizing committee to their 
visitors. There will be an “ archzological 
excursion,” along the shores of the Dnieper, 
from Vuishgorod to Kanef. Explorations will 
be made among the ruins of the neighbour- 
hood, and some of the Kurgans, or twmulz, 
within easy reach of Kief will be opened. 
The Committee will shortly publish their pro- 
gramme ; in the mean time Count Ouvaroff has 
started on an expedition in search of materials 
for the exhibition, to which all museums pos- 
sessing Slavonic antiquities are begged to con- 
tribute. 


Harvarp Unrversity has published a 
scheme for examinations for women, similar 
to that in practice at Cambridge. 


THE Danish poet, Hans Christian Andersen, 
has just returned to Copenhagen with recruited 
strength, after taking the baths in Switzerland. 
It is hoped that the effects of his dangerous 
illness have nearly passed away. 


Mr. Husert Smita (Belmont House, 
Bridgenorth, Shropshire) desires us to correct 
an error in the notice of Mr. Randall’s ‘ Old 
Sports and Sportsmen ; or, the Willey Country’ 
(Atheneum, No. 2391, p. 234). Tom’s 
master was not the “Squire Forester” who 
was raised to the peerage in 1821, but that 
gentleman’s uncle, who died in 1811. 








SCIENCE 


—e— 


Workshop Appliances. By C. B. Shelley, C.E. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Ir is rather stretching the title of “'Text-Book 
of Science” to make it cover a description of 
the most ordinary tools of the practical work- 
man. We would not, however, quarrel with 
such a description on that ground. And, in 
the case before us, we gladly admit that the 
descriptive part of the work, as far as its 
range extends, is good. Mr. Shelley writes 
English, which is a rare accomplishment for 
writers on mechanical subjects. He gives 
good, intelligible accounts of some implements 
common in our workshops, which are illustrated 
by very fair woodcuts. 

The fault of the work lies rather in its con- 
ception than in its execution. It fails to vin- 
dicate the claim “Il faut vivre.” The reply, 
“Je n’en vois pas la nécessité,” is obvious. 
The Preface tells us that “this treatise is 
intended to give, in a concise form, an expla- 
nation of some of the contrivances used in 
the engineer’s workshop.” Our old familiar 
friends of the carpenter's bench make their 
appearance, in their Sunday clothes. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth’s original and beautiful 
apparatus for accurate measurement is placed 
in the forefront of the work. Tables of gauges 
and similar information, which it is useful 
to have in a handy form, are given. But 
when we look for some account of what may 
be called the chief implement of the engineer’s 
shop, the steam-hammer, we do not find the 
subject even mentioned, We look in vain in 
the Index for the word “hammer” itself. 
There is, indeed, a portrait of one form of this 
implement, to be used with a cold chisel, or, 
as the author calls it, a chipping-chisel ; but 





regarding a tool about which there is so much 
to be said, we find no information of any value. 
It is not from the simplicity of the subject 
that it is thus overlooked, as there are por- 
traits of files, chisels, drills, and even of a 
bradawl. 

We suppose that the omission of any refer- 
ence to the bellows, in its various forms, will 
be defended on the ground that it belongs to 
the smithy, rather than to the fitting-shop. 
But the smithy is as necessary an adjunct to 
the latter as is the shed of the carpenter ; the 
tools common to which are, as we have said, 
explained in some detail. 

There is thus a want of completeness in the 
work, and an absence of intelligible principle 
of selection. With regard to what is de- 
scribed, it is difficult to tell what class of 
readers will be benefited by the work. The 
first few days which the pupil spends at the 
bench will inevitably give him an acquaint- 
ance, which no book can impart, with the form 
and use of tools. Excepting for the purposes 
of trade, as indicating where certain tools are 
made, and from what sources they can be best 
obtained, illustrated catalogues are of little 
use; and if to the illustrated catalogue is 
added the descriptive amplification of the lec- 
ture-table, the work may be very good for a 
popular lecture, but has no practical value or 
interest to the student. 

The subject involves points of far wider 
importance than the merit of a particular 
book ; because that which underlies the whole 
question is the old contention between, we 
will not say theory and practice, but the 
lecture-room and the workshop. To what- 
ever extent the higher branches of learning 
may be possibly attained by means of book 
study, without that oral tradition which was 
the central element of the schools, the colleges, 
and the universities founded by our ancestors, 
there is no question that the engineer can take 
no such short cut to the knowledge of his craft. 
He must be personally familiar with the work- 
shop and the bench. He may acquire from 
books information that may enable him to score 
marks in a cram-examination, but this is some- 
thing more than mere loss of time. It is in- 
tellectual swindling, and it has a double ill 
result. First, it induces examiners, and those 
who rely on the verdict of examiners, to think 
that the pupil knows what he does not really 
know. Secondly, it leads the pupil himself 
into the same grievous error. The lad, edu- 
cated by the lecturer, is unaware that his 
education as a workman has yet to commence. 
We must not be understood as tending in any 
way to depreciate or to undervalue the primary 
importance of exact science as the guide and 
controller of practice, but the two studies are 
distinct. Each is requisite for the engineer. 
Each is important for the good mechanic. The 
danger lies in what may be called the popular 
view of the subject, in supposing that the kind 
of semi-scientific chat, which is good for 
atheneums, literary institutes, workmen’s 
clubs, school lectures, and the like, is really 
educational training. There is a great and in- 
creasing tendency, at the present day, to sub- 
stitute the superficial method of the Lycées for 
the sound practical methods of experience. 
We regard any “ Text-book of Science,” written 
under this view. as a mistake ; and we should 
be glad to see the real ability and clear 
phraseology of Mr. Shelley directed to some- 
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thing that should be more truly of an edu- 
cational character. 








Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D. 

King & Co.) 

Tue sources and the qualities of the various 
articles used as food by mankind form a sub- 
ject of popular interest. By combining with 
culinary lore a certain amount of physiological 
teaching, an author has it in his power to 
make up a readable and at the same time a 
really instructive volume. This is the task 
which Dr. Edward Smith has undertaken. 
He treats of foods categorically under the 
heads Animal Foods, Vegetable Foods, Liquids 
(including the all-important subject of water), 
and Gaseous Foods, with every justification 
introducing under this last head the subjects of 
Air and Ventilation. The chief features of 
originality in Dr. Smith’s treatise are the in- 
troduction of a series of recipes of the four- 
teenth century, quoted from ‘“Cury,” the 
master cook of Richard the Second, and the 
author’s own tabular statements of the quan- 
titative effect on the amount of carbonic acid 
gas thrown out of the lungs per minute after 
the administration of various liquid and solid 
foods. The results of the researches of Dr. 
Edward Smith—researches of the most labo- 
rious and painstaking character—were pub- 
lished some years since by the Royal Society. 
They were, perhaps, hardly of a sufficiently 
satisfactory character to warrant their presenta- 
tion to the general public in the detailed form 
here adopted ; but, at the same time, attention 
to them may introduce many readers to a 
better understanding of the problems attacked, 
and the methods of inquiry used, by physio- 
logists in their researches. 

Dr. Edward Smith does not by any means 
appear in this volume exclusively in the cha- 
racter of the physiologist, but is careful to 
give information and experience as to the 
merits, from a gustatory point of view, ,of 
various meats and dishes. At page 51 we 
read,— 

“The sweetbread of the calf is the most expen- 
sive part of any ruminating animal ordinarily 
eaten by man; far more expensive than its nutri- 
tive qualities, and even its flavour, warrant ; but, 
in accordance with the fashion of the day, it is in 
great request for dinners, and commands an extra- 
vagant price. At the same time, it should be 
added that it is probably the most delicate in 
flavour of any meat with which we are acquainted, 
and is, perhaps, equally so, whether boiled or 
fried.” 

We are very much astonished and vexed at 
finding, on the third page, so strangely erro- 
neous, a statement from a physiologist of 
repute as that which follows, the verbal state- 
ment being endorsed by two very rough wood- 
cuts :— 

“The fibres of flesh generally are crossed by 
lines invisible to the naked eye, so that all volun- 
oy muscles are striated (Fig. a); but the heart 
and other muscular organs, which do not move by 
volition,§ have muscular fibres which are not 
striated (No. 10), and are termed involuntary 
muscles.” 

Of course Dr. Edward Smith has known at 
one time, as every first-year’s medical student 
knows, that the involuntary muscular fibre of 
the heart resembles the voluntary fibre of the 
limbs in being striated. 

On page 111 we read,—“ The use of fish 
by the Jews was greatly restricted, for the 
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restriction extended to all fish without scales 
Hence cod, whiting, eel, and 
all kinds of shell-fish are forbidden.” Dr. 
Smith is not a professed naturalist, but, if 
occasion offers, he might set his readers right 
on this point, for cod, whiting, and eel are 
well provided with both scales and fins. 

In botany Dr. Smith is not more fortunate, 
for his figure, No. 94, is intended to represent 
the Sago Palm, of which he gives as the 
botanical synonym, Cycas revoluta. The Sago 
Palm is not this plant, but the Sagus Rumphii, 
and the figure certainly was not drawn to 
represent that tree. 

On matters of practical diet, and the eco- 
nomics of food, our author is entitled to all 
respect, and is able to give the results of a long 
experience and special study of the subject, 
for which, as medical officer to the Local 
Government Board, he has had especial oppor- 
tunities. He does good service in exposing 
the misconception prevalent as to the nutritive 
value of Liebig’s extract of meat, which, in 
spite of the statement on the labels sold with 
it, to the effect that it contains the nutri- 
tive matter of so many pounds of beef, is 
rightly declared by Dr. Edward Smith to be 
chiefly valuable as a flavouring substance or 
mild stimulant. 

To write a comprehensive book on the 
subject of foods, drawn as they are from all 
parts of the animal, vegetable, and even mineral 
kingdoms, which should be free from occa- 
sional errors, would require a man of ency- 
clopedic knowledge, and of far less busy life 
than Dr. Smith; but his convenient little 
treatise, which forms one of the “ International 
Scientitic Series,” contains much sound physio- 
logical exposition, valuable economic informa- 
tion, and quaint historical detail. 








A Catalogue of the Collection of Cambrian and 
Silurian Fossils contained in the Geological 
Museum of the University of Cambridge. By 
J. W. Salter. With a Preface by the Rev. Adam 
Sedgwick, LL.D., and a Table of Genera and 
Index, added by Prof. Morris. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Tus Catalogue will be the greatest possible boon 

to all who wish to study the almost unrivalled 

treasures of paleozoic fossils in the Woodwardian 

Museum at Cambridge. The riches of this collection 

have been widely known, but the difficulties of 

exploring and using them have hitherto been very 
great, owing to the inconveniences of the apart- 
ments in which they are arranged, and also to the 
defects in the available catalogues. Prof. M‘Coy’s 
catalogue, although “a work of enormous labour, 
and of very great scientific skill,” is, by simple 
lapse of time, and by reason of the natural growth 
of the Museum, now defective. The Catalogue 
before us was originally intended to be a supple- 
ment to it; but, under the skilful treatment of 

Mr. Salter and his coadjutors, it has overgrown 

the limits originally assigned to it by the late Prof. 

Sedgwick. The Catalogue is arranged in four 

columns: the first indicates the case or drawer 

holding each specimen; the second contains figures 
illustrative of the various fossils, and references to 

M‘Coy’s synopsis ; the third contains names and 

short descriptive notes; the fourth gives the locali- 

ties from which the specimens are derived, and 
their numbers in the collection. The illustrations 
by Mr. Salter are especially deserving of com- 
mendation ; they are among the best and clearest 
we have ever seen. Their use to the paleontologist 
studying the Cambridge collections cannot be over- 
estimated ; while their distinctness fits them to 
take the place—so far as it is possible that figures 
can do so—of the actual specimens which so many 








young geological students require to study, ang 
have no opportunity of studying, in the field, op 
even in museums. In Mr. Salter’s Catalogue, the 
divisions of the palzeozoic rocks are taken in order 
beginning with the lowest ; and the fossils belonging 
to each are, when necessary, illustrated and de. 
scribed. In following this arrangement, the same 
genus is often discussed more than once ; this, if 
it is at all a disadvantage, is but a slight one, and 
is more than compensated by the increased facili 
of reference in the Museum itself. The authory 
names on the title-page are a sufficient guarantee 
for the general and scientific accuracy of the Cata- 
logue—a guarantee which we find to be confirmed 
by perusal of the work itself. We, in common, 
probably, with all geologists, sincerely hope that 
at no remotely future date, the valuable, but, by 
reason of difficulty of access, almost unknown 
petrographical treasures in the University col- 
lections may be as ably and clearly described and 
catalogued. The eloquent Preface is peculiarly 
interesting, as having been the last literary produo- 
tion of Prof. Sedgwick. It shows that, in spite of 
accumulated honours, nobly won and nobly borne, 
the reminiscence of the unfriendly rivalry between 
himself and Sir R. I. Murchison caused bitter 
sorrow to the Woodwardian Professor, even to the 
close of his life. Of the merits of this dispute it 
would be out of place here to speak. Living 
geologists are now in a position calmly and justly 
to pass judgment on the questions at issue between 
Sedgwick, Murchison, Warburton, and the Council 
of the Geological Society, the more justly and 
generously, as the acts of most of them now belong 
entirely to the domain of history. 








SCIENCE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

A Practical Manual of Chemical Analysis and 
Assaying. By L. L. De Koninck and E. Dietz 
Edited, with Notes, by Robert Mallet. (Chap 
man & Hall.) 

Introduction to Astronomy. By J. I. Plummer, 
(Collins, Sons & Co., Glasgow.) 

A Handy-Book of Rock Names. By G. Harry 
Kinahan. (Hardwicke.) 

Organic Chemistry, Adapted for Students in the 
Elementary Classes of the Science and Art Depart 
ment of South Kensington. By W. Marshall 
Watts, D.Sc. (Collins & Co.) 

A First Book of Mineralogy. By J. H. Collins. 
(Same publishers.) 

Geology. By Sydney B. J. Skertchly. (Murby.) 

THE first of these small volumes promises to be of 

considerable value. It was intended by theauthors 

for the use of chemists in ironworks, and it deals 
with chemical investigation as applied to the manu- 
facture of iron from its ores, and to cast iron, 
wrought iron, and steel, as found incommerce. The 
experience of MM. De Koninck and E. Dietz has 
been gained in the great ironworks and factories 
of Belgium, France, and Germany, and they have 
clearly described the analytical methods generally 
adopted in those countries, and all the apparatus 
employed is succinctly described. Mr. R. Mallet 
has translated the Manual with much care. He 
has evidently felt that he was giving to the English 
student a useful guide. Indeed, he says of it, “ It 
is one, from the careful study of which, accom- 
panied by the self-instruction derivable from a re- 
petitive course of the operations described, any 
tolerably intelligent man, with some preliminary 
knowledge of inorganic chemistry and of manipu- 
lation, might become a practical iron-assayer.” We 
do not feel quite sure about this; and, although 
we strongly recommend this Manual for the general 
use of iron-assayers, we think it would not be safe 
to rely upon the results given by the amateur 
chemist, who has depended upon the aid given to 
him by this Manual, unless his preliminary know- 
ledge has been something more than is implied in 
the above paragraph. _ The notes added by Mr. 

R. Mallet considerably increase the usefulness of 

the Manual. 

The ‘Introduction to Astronomy,’ for the use of 
science classes and elementary and middle-class 
schools, has been prepared, Mr. Plummer informs 
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us, to meet the wants of students in physical geo- 
graphy, of whom some knowledge of astronomy 1s 
required by the Examiners of the Science and 

Department at South Kensington, and hence it 
is that “all those branches which. have an especial 
pearing upon the subject of terrestrial physics have 
been treated at greater length” than may appear 
to be quite consistent with a treatise on astronomy. 
There is a great deal in the construction of this 
‘Jntroduction’ which recommends it to the young 
student. It is sufficiently easy and free from 
technicalities and mathematical reasoning, to be 
read and understood by the students of middle- 
class schools, and it is sufficiently scientific to 
imbue the youthful mind with a love for this the 
eldest and the most sublime of the sciences. 

Mr. Kinahan’s ‘ Handy-Book’ will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful, not merely by young and amateur 

logists, but even by many an older student to 
whom petrology has been somewhat of a stranger. 
For a considerable time rock-names have been ina 
state of great confusion ; many names have been 
used not only unscientifically, but, as our author 
says, “also absurdly, as the original name may 
refer to a mineral or character not possessed by the 
rock or rocks to which it is now applied.” Mr. 
Kinahan has performed his task with great ability, 
and for surveyors or students, while engaged in 
the field, he has produced a valuable book of 
reference. 

We doubt the propriety of first publishing a 
statement of the subjects upon which the student 
is to be examined, and of then placing in his 
hands a book in which the subjects are arranged 
so as to meet the requirements of the examina- 
tions. Dr. Watts’s little book opens with an extract 
from the syllabus of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. It commences—‘ Pupils presenting them- 
selves for examination will be expected to possess 
a knowledge of the following subjects.” The 
subjects, eight in number, are then given, and 
these form the divisions of this volume. The 
knowledge which is acquired by so purely me- 
chanical a process as this, cannot be of any 
value; it has no abiding hold upon the mind. 
By an effort of memory the examination is passed, 
and this being accomplished all is rapidly forgotten. 
While such a stereotyped system as this is the 
tule, not only will science cease to make any 
advances in the paths of discovering the truths of 
nature, but the diffusion of even existing know- 
ledge will be of the most unsatisfactory character. 
The little volume which Dr. Marshall Watts has 
produced is most creditable to him. He has con- 
densed with great ability a large amount of exact 
knowledge into a limited compass, and to the 
young student who has already made himself 
acquainted with the rudiments of the science, and 
is familiar with the nomenclature and symbols of 
modern chemistry, it cannot fail to be useful. 

Mr. J. H. Collins’s ‘ First Book of Mineralogy’ 
-—e to supply a want which has been long 
elt. As teacher of the classes of the Miners’ 
Association of Cornwall, Mr. Collins has expe- 
rienced the difficulty of teaching, with the aid of 
existing books, the elements of that science, which 
is so immediately connected with the every-day 
business of the miner. We do not feel quite sure 
that in a “ First Book” it was a wise arrangement 
to introduce so much of the crystallographic 

tems. The very terms, such as “ Holohedral ” 
and “ Hemihedral,” &c., are repulsive to the 
beginner, and the numerous elaborate geometrical 
forms which are given are not attractive to the 
learner, especially when his only desire is to be 
enabled to distinguish minerals by their forms. It 
is not easy, we are ready to admit, to teach 
mineralogy, considered as a science, independently 
of crystallography, and the “Science and Art 
Department” demands this amount of knowledge 
from those who present themselves for the May 
examinations ; therefore, the author had but little 
choice as to the order of his arrangement. If, 
however, Mr. Collins’s book is used by the student 
in connexion with Mr. J. B. Jordan’s series of 
“Nets” for the construction of models illustrative 
of the simple crystalline forms, we believe the 





preliminary study of crystallography will be ren- 
dered pleasing and instructive. Those “ Nets,” 
which were published some years since in separate 
sheets, have now been gathered into a convenient 
little volume, forming one of Murby’s “Science 
and Art Department Series of Text-Books.” 

Mr. Sydney Skertchly’s ‘Geology’ forms one of 
this series, and it is a well-written and judiciously 
arranged volume, treating very satisfactorily of all 
the physical agencies which have been, and are, 
actively at work in producing the observed geolo- 
gical phenomena. 








THE COMETS. 

Pror. Epmunp Weiss has calculated the orbit 
also of Comet IV., 1873, which was discovered by 
M. Henry, at Paris, on August 23. It is still in- 
creasing considerably in brightness, and would 
probably be visible to the naked eye, were it not 
that, being in the constellation Leo, and moving 
rapidly towards the south, it is only above the 
horizon during daylight. For further observations, 
therefore, we must look to the southern hemi- 
sphere ; but the French physicists have not lost the 
opportunity of examining this comet also with the 
spectroscope. MM. Rayet and André observed 
it on the night of August 26; it was then about 
6’ in diameter, circular in form, with a strong con- 
densation of light in the centre, comparable in 
brightness to a star of the seventh magnitude. 
The spectrum of the comet was composed of three 
ordinary luminous bands, without any trace of a 
continuous spectrum. The bands in the yellow 
and blue were very nearly equal in intensity, 
whilst the third, in the green, was much more 
brilliant, and double the length of the others; it 
was sharply defined towards the red, but diffused 
towards the violet. They examined the comet 
again on the 29th of August: its apparent dia- 
meter had then increased to 8’, and a tail was 
observed, in a direction opposite to that of the 
Sun, nearly 25’ in length. The head was still cir- 
cular in form, and the brightness had increased to 
that of a star of the sixth magnitude. The spec- 
trum still contained three luminous bands, as 
before, which had somewhat increased in bright- 
ness, and the green or brightest one in definition 
also; and there was now seen, traversing these 
bands, a very faint continuous spectrum. 

Comet III., 1873, discovered by M. Borelly, at 
Marseilles, on August 20, is also moving rapidly 
southwards, and will during the ensuing week be 
in the constellation Hydra; it may still be ob- 
served early in the morning before sunrise, being 
neatly three times as bright as when first seen. 
We notice here an erratum in the last number of 
the Athenewm. In speaking of the spectrum of this 
comet, it was said that the French observers found 
two luminous bands, of which the one in the blue 
was “not half” that in the green; it should be 
“about half.” 

Tempel’s Comet of July 3 is in the constellation 
Cetus, and, though much fainter than it was, may, 
perhaps, still be seen during the ensuing absence 
of moonlight by those who have powerful optical 
means at their disposal. Mr. Hind’s orbit makes 
its periodic time a little more than six years ; that 
of Prof. Bruhns about five years and a half. It 
approaches very near the orbits of both Mars and 
Jupiter. 

The known periodical comets of Faye and 
Brorsen have both been re-discovered by M. 
Stéphan at Marseilles. Faye’s is in the constella- 
tion Gemini, Brorsen’s in Hydra; both are ex- 
tremely faint, and visible only by the aid of large 
telescopes, Brorsen’s, however, is still approach- 
ing the Sun, and will increase in brightness, 





DR. BEKE’S MOUNT SINAI EXPEDITION. 


Dr. BexE requests us to announce that his pro- 
jected expedition for the verification of the true 
Mount Sinai is now assuming a practical form. 
Independently of a few minor subscriptions, the 
following gentiemen have kindly promised to con- 
tribute the under-mentioned sums, provided the 
whole amount required, estimated at 500I., be forth- 





coming:—Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart., 50/.; Mr. 
Daniel Hanbury, F.R.S., 25/.; Sir Francis H. Gold- 
smid, Bart., M.P., 501. 

Dr. Beke proposes starting on his adventurous 
journey at the earliest possible moment; and as it 
is essential that the sum required should be com- 

leted without loss of time, he has asked us to 
ring the matter again to public notice in our 
columns. 

Our readers may remember that in the Athen- 
eum of February 8th and 15th last, Dr. Beke 
stated his reasons for disputing the traditional 
identification of “the Mount of God in Horeb,” and 
for his opinion that that sacred spot, instead of 
being anywhere within the peninsula between the 
Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, is situated in the Ara- 
bian Desert east of the head of the latter gulf. His 
views are more fully developed in his recently 
published pamphlet, ‘Mount Sinai a Volcano,’ to 
which we directed attention a few weeks ago. We 
may add, that at the approaching meeting of the 
British Association, a paper, by Dr. Beke, will be 
read, ‘On the True Position and Physical Character 
of Mount Sinai, which will be illustrated by a 
diagram, showing the route of the Israelites on 
their exodus from Mitzraim, and the situation of 
the Mountain of the Law, in accordance with the 
author's hypothesis. 





RUDE STONE MONUMENTS, 


In his book on Rude Stone Monuments, Dr. Fer- 
gusson seems so intent on making all the megalithic 
structures either sepulchral or monumental that 
he quite ignores that any of them could have been 
constructed for any other purpose; if, however, 
he had examined the publications of the Ro 
Historical and Archeological Association of 
land, he would have found it highly probable that 
some of those he would class as “ Dolmens” never 
could have been built for such uses. Many of Dr. 
Fergusson’s dolmens, of a simple type, may ori- 
ginally have been doorways into raths, the rest of 
the structure having since been carried away. 
This is quite evident if the ruins on Aranmore, 
Galway Bay, are examined, as there the door 
ways occur both in their original position in 
“cahirs,” or stone-forts, or singly, when the rest 
of the cahir has been removed to build fences, and 
the doorways only were left standing; and at 
Rinvyle, N.W. Galway, there is a similar structure, 
forming a doorway into a “lis” or clay-fort. At 
Marble Hill, co. Sivas there are a number of 
so-called Cromleacs, that appear to have been the 
doorways of raths. 

The structure called Calliagh Birra, first figured 
and described by the late G. V. Dunoyer, and 
mentioned in his book by Dr. Fergusson, was 
probably a human habitation, as it is exactly 
similarly constructed to the chambers to be found 
in the walls of different cahirs, to the underground 
chambers (called earth-caves in the annals) so 
common in many of the raths, and to overground 
houses found among the ruins of ancient settle- 
ments. 

The earth-caves are so common in all the south 
and west of Ireland, {that it is unnecessary to 
enumerate localities; but they are very numerous 
in the raths and liss of Mayo and Galway, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Headford and 
Shurl, containing from one to four or five cham- 
bers in the different forts, but generally two or 
three. A few of these have clay sides, with 
flags or long stones covering them; but most 
of them have stone sides, either built walls or 
stones placed on edge or end, and the latter, 
if exhumed, would be exactly similar to the 
structure called Calliagh Birra. Some of these 
chambers were evidently built on the surface of the 
ground, and afterward the clay taken out of the 
circular ditches was piled around and over them, 
A remarkable feature of many of these earth-caves 
is that they had two passages leading into them, 
one from the inside and the other from the outside 
the ramparts of the forts, so that if an enemy sur- 
prised the inhabitants of a fort when in their caves, 
they could escape into the open country. The 
details of these caves are very interesting, they 
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could not, however, be described without drawings. 
The chambers in the walls of the cahirs sometimes 
have built walls, but more generally the latter are 
composed of stones placed on end or edge, and, 
when the rest of the cahir is removed, they have 
a similar construction to Calliagh Birra. These 
chambers can be seen in the Cahirsiveen valley, 
co. Kerry, in the walls of the cahir at the ecclesi- 
astical settlement, on Ardillaun, off the coast of 
Galway, and in other places. 

Surface flag-houses or “fosleacs,” like Calliagh 
Birra, occur on Aranmore, in the ancient town 
near Cleggan Bay, co. Galway, and in various other 
places, and a somewhat similar type is very com- 
mon in the rocky hills of Burren, co. Clare ; and 
the latter evidently were constructed as habitations 
for the people herding cattle on the hills, some of 
them still being used for that purpose. It is quite 
easy to make them, or even such structures as Cal- 
liagh Birra both air and water tight, by stuffing 
the crevices with grass or heather, and by placing on 
the roof a “lock” of grass, heather or sods. One 
or two are found in every good glen in the Burren, 
and are so placed that a person at them can see the 
whole glen. In the co. Galway, they are more of 
the Calliagh Birra type; have two or three cham- 
bers ; two or more of them are often together ; 
and they are built in a good glen, or on a bay of the 
sea, as if they had been more permanent habita- 
tions than those in the Burren. When there is a 
number of them together, there are always one or 
two cahirs or liss associated with them, to which 
the inhabitants of the hamlet could retire when 
attacked by an enemy. I never was in Glen 
Columbkille, co. Antrim, but from Dr. Fergusson’s 
description of the structure, it is probable they are 
the remains of old houses. 

At the present day, the inhabitants in many 
of the stony districts of Ireland, if they are 
building a fence or enclosure, or even a house, will 
roll to the place, first, all the large stones in the 
neighbourhood, and place them on edge or end at 
more or less regular intervals, while afterwards 
they collect smaller stones and build up the inter- 
vals. At any subsequent time the fences or 
structures may not be required, and they will 
remove the smaller stones for building purposes to 
another locality, leaving the large stones standing 
in row, circles, or more or less regular figures. 

In the neighbourhood of Lough Gur, co. Limerick, 
large flattish stones are numerous, scattered about 
the surface of the ground, and many of these were 
used to build raths. These raths are sometimes 
built entirely of stones, but more often they were 
formed of stones and clay. Some of these raths 
are still entire, but in others the clay has been re- 
moved, and the only remains left are circles of 
huge standing stones. Such circles in other places 
would be a puzzle, and are very similar to some of 
those figured by Dr. Fergusson ; here, however, 
their origin is quite apparent. In some of the 
mountain districts of Ireland there are the remains 
of the ancient “boleys” or cattle steadings, built 
as night shelter for the cattle when sent to graze 
on the mountains, as in many places the present 
names of the localities point to their ancient use, 
and in some places these remains now only consist 
of standing stones, often in circles. In England 
steadings would also have been necessary to 
protect at night the cattle grazing on the downs 
and other wild places, especially as long as there 
were wolves in the country. This also may ac- 
count for stone circles being more common in Eng- 
land than in Ireland, for in the latter country there 
are numerous forts into which the cattle could be 
driven at night, and where the forts existed we do 
not find the ruins of boleys, In England, how- 
ever, except in a few districts, forts are uncommon, 
therefore cattle steadings were necessary as long as 
the wolves existed, but after they became extinct 
such structures were unnecessary, were allowed to 
g° to ruin, and their original use was forgotten. 

the neighbourhood of large eircles there are 
always smaller ones, which, it is unlikely, could 
have been steadings. If, however, we only look at 
what is going on at the present day we find that 
where cattle are housed there must also be fodder, 





and to store the fodder enclosures have to be made, 
either of clay or stone. In Ireland of the present 
day, in similar wild places, for such purposes, they 
build small circles ; if of clay, when deserted for a 
time, they have all the appearances of small liss, 
and often are marked as such on the Ordnance 
maps, while the only remains of many of the stone 
fodder enclosures are small circles of standing 
stones, the smaller stones having been removed. 
Even the interments, being found more usually 
outside than inside circles, would go to prove 
that the latter were not sepulchral, as the inha- 
bitants would bury their dead near their folds, 
but not in them. I do not for a moment wish it 
to be believed that none of the different rude 
stone monuments were erected as monuments or 
for sepulchral purposes, as I know that many 
structures, similar in appearance to those I have 
mentioned have been so used; but I wish to point 
out that rude stone monuments, although very 
like in aspect, may originally have been con- 
structed for quite different uses. 
G. Henry Kinanay. 





CAZEMBE. 
Trieste, Sept. 3, 1873. 

In a notice of ‘The Lands of Cazembe’ (Athen- 
@um, August 30, 1873), trauslated by me, and 
lately published by the Royal Geographical Society, 
I read these words :— 

‘Gamitto’s book is of interest throughout, and 
might, we think, be with advantage translated in 
full at some future time. The narrative of Ladis- 
laus Magyar is, however, of still more importance, 
since it describes vast regions of south-western 
Africa, where Livingstone himself has never 
been.” 

Many years ago I prepared my copy of ‘O 
Muata Cazembe’ (Monteiro and Gamitto’s book) 
for translation, when, hearing that my valued 
friend, Dr. Beke, had been in the field before me, 
I took no further steps. 

As regards Ladislaus Magyar, allow me to state 
that, after duly obtaining at Pest the permission of 
Prof. Hunfalvy, the editor, I have persuaded the 
Rey. R. C. G. O'Callaghan, Consular Chaplain, 
Trieste, to undertake the translation, and I hope 
that it will soon appear, with notes by myself. 

RicHarpD F, Burton, F.R.GS. 








Science Gossip. 


WE learn that Dr. Schweinfurth’s great work, 
‘The Heart of Africa,’ to which we referred in the 
spring, is now making rapid progress towards com- 
pletion. ‘Travelling, not in the footsteps of Sir 
Samuel Baker, but in a westerly direction, the 
Doctor reached the neighbourhood of Baker's 
Lake, and, passing through the country of the 
Niam-Niam, he remained for some months in the 
hitherto unknown kingdom of Monbutu. In a 
geographical sense, his book will contribute in an 
important degree to the solution of the Nile pro- 
blem; and ethnologically, it will tend to set at 
rest the disputed question as to the existence of a 
dwarf race in Central Africa. Dr. Schweinfurth is 
an accomplished draughtsman, and his work, which 
will form two octavo volumes, will be elaborately 
illustrated from his own drawings. The work 
will be published simultaneously, in London, by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.; in Leipzig, by Mr. 
Brockhaus ; in Paris, by MM. Hachette & Co. ; 
and in New York, by Messrs. Harper Brothers. 


Tue following note, relative to the formation of 
a Physical Society, is from Dr. Frederick Guthrie, 
of the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street. It 
deserves attentive consideration :—“ I wishto try to 
form a Society for Physical Research : for showing 
new physical facts and new means for showing old 
ones: for making known new home and foreign 
physical discoveries, and for the better knowledge 
one of another of those given to physical work. 
You who care for the being of such a Society, and 
who are willing to help in its making, are hereby 
asked to write to me to that purpose before the 
lst of October next. Whereupon you will be 





asked to meet so as to talk over the means, —94 
Stanley Crescent, Notting Hill, W.” , 

Tue three small planets discovered in France 
Jast year have received the names Liberatrix (ip 
honour of M. Thiers), Vellida, and Johanna. The 
five planets which still remain without names were 
all discovered by Prof. Watson, of Ann Arbor 
Michigan, U.S., three last year and two this. 

THE Social Science Congress, which meets at 
Norwich next month, is to be received with more 
than ordinary hospitality. There are to be two 
sotrées, one given by the Local Committee, the 
other by the Mayor (Sir Samuel Bignold). The 
Choral Society have offered their services for g 
concert, and St. Andrew’s Hall, which has been 
given up to the Congress for the week, is to be 
splendidly fitted up for the occasion. The United 
Kingdom Alliance put in a request for the use of 
the hall on one of the evenings, but the Local 
Committee refused the application. It is rumoured 
that the ladies are not regarded with any special 
favour by the Norwich people, and that there is 
some unwillingness to receive them as guests. Be 
that as it may, the ladies are to have it all their 
own way, for one day at least, in the Educational 
Section. 

A work on ‘The Birds of Shetland,’ by the late 
Dr. H. L. Saxby, is about to be published under 
the editorship of his brother, the Rev. S. H, 
Saxby. The work will include observations on 
the habits, migration, and occasional appearance 
of the birds; and as the author is said to have 
added more than fifty species to the Shetland list, 
it promises to be an important contribution to 
ornithological literature. 


THE evening discourses at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the British Association, at Bradford, will be 
delivered by Prof. W. C. Williamson, of Man- 
chester, who takes for his subject ‘Coal and Coal- 
plants’; and by Prof. Clerk Maxwell, of Cam- 
bridge, who will discourse ‘On Molecules.’ We 
observe that some of our contemporaries fail to 
distinguish between Prof. A. W. Williamson, the 
chemist, of University College, London, who is 
President-Designate of the Association, and Prof. 
W. C. Williamson, the biologist, of Owens College, 
Manchester, who will deliver the lecture on Coal. 
Sir Samuel Baker may perhaps be present at the 
meeting. 

Amonest the many important industrial papers 
recently brought before the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, there was one of great scientific interest, to 
which we desire to call attention. It was ‘The 
Rationale of the Combustion of Gases considered 
in relation to an increased supply of Heat,’ by M. 
Charles Boutmy, of the Ecole de Liége. This com- 
munication has a most important bearing on the 
utilization of the gases of blast-furnaces. 


Ir is worthy of remark that Prof. T. Thorell, of 
Upsala, has lately advocated the introduction of a 
common scientific language ; and, as in these days 
a return to Latin is neither to be expected nor 
desired, he considers it not improbable that English 
may at some time succeed to this position. This 
he believes not only because English is far more 
widely diffused than any other tongue, but also 
because it can, by most Europeans, be more easily 
acquired than any other language. Prof. Thorell 
has given us an earnest of his belief by writing his 
recent work, ‘ Remarks on Synonyms of European 
Spiders,’ entirely in English—in such English, too, 
that none of our countrymen need be ashamed to 
own it. 


A coutuection of freshwater fishes, made at 
Shanghai by H.M. Consul, Mr. R. Swinhoe, has 
been reported on by Dr. A. Giinther, of the 
British Museum. The collection is notable for 
containing an unusually large proportion of new 
species, or such as have hitherto been but im- 
perfectly known. 


To the current number of the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, Dr. J. E. Gray, of 
the British Museum, contributes an essay ‘On the 
Siliceous Spicules of Sponges.’ He proposes a 
simple scheme for the systematic arrangement 
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of these bodies, and shows that, various as their | Record of Scientific and Industrial Progress. It | treated them scurvily. At the Academy show 


forms are, they are yet capable of being grouped 
under a few leading types. 

PoTAsso-GYPSITE, a beautifully crystallized 
double sulphate of calcium and potassium, dis- 
covered some years since, by Mr. J. A. Phillips, as 
an incrustation on a boiler employed for the 
evaporation ‘of sulphate of potassium, has been 
recently found as a mineral, associated with rock- 
salt, at Kalusz. Dr. F. Ulrich, who has examined 
both the natural and the artificial crystals, finds, 
however, that they belong to the monochinic and 
not to the rhombohedral system, as announced by 
Prof. W. H. Miller ; this error is explained by 
the fact that the crystals of potasso-gypsite are 
twins. 

A DETAILED Geological Map of France, by M. 
flie de Beaumont, has been presented to the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Ay important paper ‘On the Passage of Gases 
through Colloidal Membranes of Vegetable Origin,’ 
by M. A. Barthélemy, appears in the Comptes 
Rendus Hebdomadaires des Sciences for August 
llth. It describes a repetition and a continuation 
of the experiments of Prof. Graham, and proves a 

culiar decomposing power to exist in the upper 
surfaces of the leaves of plants. 


Pror. Morton has communicated to the Che- 
mical News an important ‘Investigation of the 
Fluorescent and Absorption Spectra of the Uranium 
Salts,’ by himself and Dr. H. Carrington, Bolton. 


Tue last part of the Mémoires de la Société des 
Sciences Physiques et Naturelles de Bordeaux is 
entirely given up to a mathematical paper, being 
part of M. G. Darboux’s memoir, ‘On a Remark- 
able Class of Curves and Algebraical Surfaces.’ 


During an unusually heavy snow-storm in 
Stockholm, which continued for fivé or six days, 
in December, 1871, Nordenskjold detected, even 
in those portions of the snow which fell latest, a 
black carbonaceous powder, charged with very 
small spangles of metallic iron. He has since 
found similar substances in the snows of the 
Arctic Regions and from the heart of Finland. It 
will be curious to learn from the analysis, which 
he has recently promised, whether the iron in this 
cosmical dust is similar to meteoric iron. 


Merteoro.oaists will be interested in reading, 
in L’Institut for September 3, a paper communi- 
cated to the Académie Royale de Belgique by 
M. Ch. Montigny, ‘Sur les Mesures d’Altitudes 
Barométriques prises & la Tour de la Cathédrale 
d’Anvers sous ’Influence des Vents de Vitesses 
et de Directions Différentes.’ 

L’Aspé Moreno, in Les Mondes for September 4, 
ublishes some curious remarks on ‘ La Vision et 
es Animaux Mystérieux d’Ezéchiel,’ by M. PAbbé 

Darras, who has recently published his ‘ Histoire 
Générale de l’Eglise, depuis la Création jusqu’a 
nos Jours.’ 

KSERULFINE is the name of a new mineral 
species, described by Von Kobell. It is a phos- 
phate of magnesia and fluoride of calcium, occur- 
ring at Bamle, in Norway, and is named in com- 
pliment to the Norwegian geologist, Kjerulf. 

In the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 
for August, Dr. H. A. Nicholson describes several 
new species of Stromatopora, from the Silurian and 
Devonian formations of Western Canada. Stroma- 
topora is so singular a genus that its affinities are 
very obscure. Some of the new species, however, 
exhibit certain points of relationship to the 
Spongide, which have not hitherto been recorded, 
and tend to strengthen the view which refers 
Stromatopora to the family of Sponges. 

Amone other contributions to natural history in 
the same serial, we may note the descriptions of 
some new crustaceans, by the Rev.T.R. R. Stebbing ; 
of a new species of Cellepora, from Exmouth, by 
Mr. E. Parfitt; and of some new fish, from 
Angola, by Dr. A. Giinther, of the British 

useum, 

We have received from Philadelphia the first 
number of the Polytechnic Bulletin, a Monthly 





is the purpose of the “ Committee of Publication,” 
as they state, “to render the Polytechnic Bulletin 
an acceptable and trustworthy record of scientific 
and industrial progress, both at home and abroad.” 


Ina paper, published in the Jahrbuch der k. k. 
Geologischen Reichsanstalt, Herr F. J. Noth advo- 
cates the sinking of deep bore-holes for petroleum 
in Galicia. 

THE results of an extensive series of experiments 
on the manufacture of iron, made at the Govern- 
ment smelting works in 1871, are recently pub- 
lished in the Zeitschrift fiir das Berg-Huetten, und 
Salinen-wesen in dem Preussichen Staate. These 
are well worthy the attention of all who are con- 
cerned in economizing fuel in the production of 
pig-iron. 

A GeotocicaL Report on part of Western 
Australia has been presented to the Governor of 
the Colony, by Mr. H. Y. L. Brown, the Govern- 
ment geologist. The area explored includes that 
portion of the Colony which lies south of the 
Murchison River and west of Esperance Bay. 
Although no pretence is made to a complete 
survey,—the time of exploration having been 
limited to two years—yet this preliminary report, 
and its accompanying sketch-map, must be of 
great use to those who purpose carrying out mining 
operations in the colony. 








FINE ARTS 
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DORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ 
* Francesca de Rimini,’ ‘Neophyte,’ ‘ Andromeda,” &., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 








Fifty Impressions of Ten Etchings. By 

Alphonse Legros. (Holloway & Son.) 

Mr. Lecros is one of a few eminent French 
painters who settled in this country long before 
the war ; he has continued to reside here, pre- 
serving his individuality in the change, and by 
his works placing lessons of inestimable value 
before the eyes of those who, we fear, have 
not the qualities of heart, the technical attain- 
ments, or the pure love of design for its own 
sake, that would enable them to profit fully 
by the teaching. Year after year,—sometimes 
in positions which are a disgrace to those who 
hang grave, learned, and sober works so shame- 
fully,—his productions appear at the Academy 
and elsewhere, and rebuke by their thought- 
fulness, by their learning, and by their elevated 
pathos, the trivial, flashy, and shallow sen- 
timentality of the mass of their neighbours. 
What Mr. Browning suggests was an effect of 
“A Toccata of Galappi’s” on the Venetian 
revellers seems to be in some degree analogous 
to the effect of the sad earnestness which 
animates the designs and paintings of Mr. 
Legros. 

As it requires something like half an edu- 
cation in art, as well as a turn of taste and 
feeling peculiar in itself, to really qualify the 
student to enter into perfect accord with the 
“inner life” of some of Mr. Legros’s paintings, 
it is by no means wonderful that even our 
R.A.s themselves are, to judge by their verdicts 
on his pictures, by no means unanimous in 
admiring them. It was a puzzle to us, for 
a long time, that the works of so pathetic 
a designer and so accomplished a painter 
could, except by chances the academical 
arrangements should preclude, be treated as 
we knew them to be treated; at last we con- 
cluded that there were R.A.s taking their 
turns of power at the exhibitions who did not 
understand such pictures, and, accordingly, 





these works are presented year after year, and, 
as we said before, offer their lessons to many 
heedless eyes. 

Mr. Legros is hardly less able as an etcher 
than as a painter. With a selection from a 
greater number of fine works which come 
under the former category, Messrs. Holloway 
have favoured the public and ourselves. 
There is in many of them not very much 
of those rarer and more recondite qualities of 
pathetic art, which Mr. Legros’s pictures ex- 
hibit—grave thoughts, harmonies of colour, 
and earnestness of expression; but, on the 
other hand, one or two of the ten etchings 
before us are rich in sentiment, admirably 
composed, and thoroughly original. The spe- 
ciality of all is marvellously subtle and deli- 
cate chiaroscuro. In thus employing his genius 
the artist has been loyal to the proper nature 
of the art he practised: because etching should 
succeed with chiaroscuro before all things. 
Mr. Legros is perfectly at home in dealing with 
this element of more exalted art: he is a chiar- 
oscurist in etching not less than in painting ; 
the former mode of execution is but a simpler 
manifestation of the art which triumphs in the 
latter. 

It must be remembered that of subject, 
that essential element of popular design, Mr. 
Legros’s etchings exhibit, with the one or two 
exceptions referred to, next to nothing at all. 
These works are of art for art, yet they have 
for many who cannot define the source of their 
pleasure, a charm, ineffable indeed, and almost 
irresistible. Harmony and super-subtle balanc- 
ing of tones, the rendering in black and white of 
the effect of diverse colours, and an unusual 
dignity of composition, mark these works as 
peculiar and noble. So little subject have they, 
that it is hard to find names to use in describ- 
ing several of them; to number them would 
cause confusion ; but we must do the best we 
can to identify the etchings as they occur. 
The title-plate is one of the finest among them. 
It represents a stalwart monk, with a cowl drawn 
on his head, a torch burning in one hand, while 
the other holds a tablet so that it receives the 
light. The time is night, the scene a cell, the 
walls of which bear only a picture or two by 
way of decoration of their unplastered stones. 
These elements are of no account in themselves, 
but they are combined and treated with much 
art, and balanced, graded and toned with a 
skill as undescribable as that which produces a 
noble piece of music, and as effective in appeal- 
ing to the delighted eye as harmonized notes 
may be to the ear. With certain seemingly 
ragged and quite irregular scratches, the artist 
obtains such a marvellous combination of 
diverse depths of shadows, that the white looks 
clear, solid, and brilliant in the light, and the 
black looks mysterious in the gloom, the boun- 
daries of which seem to shift and tremble as 
the torch-flame flickers in the monk’s hand. 

A design, evidently intended for the Death 
of St. Francis, which comes next, is the only 
definite subject of the ten. It is a fine design, 
at once energetic and pathetic. The composi- 
tion is well-considered, the expressions are apt, 
and, above all, the chiaroscuro is complete and 
characteristic. What are seemingly a few 
scratches depict a bit of landscape: men 
rowing a boat on a river, near low rocks, 
poor pastures, old trees, and a chateau em- 
bosomed on their margin, half hidden in their 
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enormous shadows, like the background of a 
Titian, and expressing a Titianesque fancy. 
Hardly more elaborate to the eye, but quite 
as subtly thought out, is another etching, com- 
prising a little cottage in a line with a hedge, 
with trees behind the house, and a stream in 
front passing between steep banks: a thing of 
the slightest seeming, yet so full of grave, if 
not melancholy sentiment, that it arrests the 
attention and arouses the fancy. It is in- 
tensely rich in light, reflected, absorbed, and 
direct ; and such consummate art has been 
employed in treating the black and white of 
the work, that it is questionable if, in power 
over us, its luminousness does not surpass its 
pathos. 

There is another production, of a more ambi- 
tious kind than the last. A monk, the 
organist of a church, is seated before his instru- 
ment ina gallery above the congregation, and is 
looking upwards. His absorption in the strains 
his firgers have evoked is complete and beau- 
tifully rendered. The work exhibits such sober 
wealth of light and shade, and chiaroscuro so 
exquisitely contrived, that the absolute baldness 
of the thing in other respects, —even the offence 
given by some questionably drawn parts,—is 
nothing to the enchanted spectator. Of the 
same order, although much more difficult, is 
the next specimen of the art of Mr. Legros: 
@ woman and two elderly men standing in 
prayer in an irregularly-lighted church ;_half- 
lengths of their not very well-drawn figures ; 
two profiles and a full face of their by no 
means complete heads, and draperies en masse, 
so drawn that we do not care to criticize them. 
Yet what inspiration there is in the faces! 
Notice the earnest, playful aspect of the older 
man, whose withered hands are knit; how 
beautiful and how holy is the expression on 
the homely features of the woman! what 
character abounds in the face of the other 
man! Lastly, but not least affecting, or least 
subtly artistic, there is an old priest reading 
from a lectern. 








Sunrise over Jerusalem, Illustrated, by Mrs. 
Finn (J. R. Day).—This volume is a sort of gift- 
book, with numerous chromolithographs, repre- 
senting views in the Holy Land, prepared from 
and probably elaborated on the sketches of Mrs. 
Finn, wife of the late English Consul at Jerusa- 
lem. A popular descriptive narrative accom- 
panies the pictures. The latter, although not 
works of art, in any high sense of the phrase, suf- 
fice to give credible, if rather arid notions of the 

laces in question. The plates comprise the Holy 

epulchre, Sunrise over Jerusalem, View of Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem, Solomon’s Pools, The Oak 
at Hebron, Jaffa Roadstead, Carmel, &c. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. I.—GALLERIES NEAR NEWCASTLE. 

Norra of the smoky capital on the Tyne there 
is not much which need detain us at present. We 
trust to obtain permission to describe, at a future 
time, what that distinguished amateur the Mar- 
chioness of Waterford has ably painted at Ford 
Castle and the School House of that place. The 
works of Mr. W. B. Scott, Woolner, Hughes, and 
others at Sir W. C. Trevelyan’s Hall at Wallington 
we have long ago described separately, but hope, 
by and by, to say a few words upon the effect 
they produce when brought together. At Crag- 
side, near Rothbury, Sir William Armstrong’s 
seat, are some modern pictures, which we must 
reserve for a future occasion. In Sir William’s 
place at Jesmond Dene, which the engineer 
throws open to the public with “princely” 


kindness, are three paintings: 1, Mr. Horsley’s | 





best work, ‘Henry of Monmouth putting the 
Crown on his Head’; 2, ‘Sunset,’ a landscape, 
by Mr. V. Cole ; 3, a cleverly-conceived humor- 
ous piece, by Mr. Emmerson, a local artist, which 
is far better than any other we have seen by him : 
it is called ‘The Foreign Musicians, and represents 
an Italian bag-piper and dancer, youths both, per- 
forming before the door of a Cullercoats fisherman’s 
cottage, in the presence of the inmates and their 
friends. The performers show plenty of vigour, 
and there is a great deal of spirit and much variety 
of design in the actions and characteristic poses and 
faces of the fisherfulk, who area somewhat peculiar 
race, retaining not a few of the physical, social, 
and moral qualities due to their descent and their 
occupation : especially notice the old woman, who, 
through her spectacles, gazes askant and half-indig- 
nantly, and yet admiringly, at the agile grace of 
the swift dancer, who, snapping his fingers as he 
moves with energy to the music, performs before 
her a wild and antique dance, a measure such as 
rarely crosses the Alps, and certainly was never 
executed by any creature whose lineage was de- 
rived directly from the Norsemen. The measure 
comes from the Campagna, and is own brother 
to the Neapolitan tarantula itself. There is a 
good deal of humour in the approving glances of 
the brown-bearded fisherman with the short pipe in 
his mouth. The man seems to have been painted 
by half-a-dozen artists, who, exhibiting in London, 
hail from Newcastle and its neighbourhood, for 
the smoke-begrimed towns on the Tyne have at 
least their full share of artistic activity. Nor is 
there any lack of characteristic spirit in the ren- 
dering of the buxom girl’s demure approval ; nor 
in the half-sulky looks of the bouncing, bare-legged 
little boy, indignantly munching his own fist as he 
lolls at his mother’s knees. In this picture we find 
vigour, grace, and agreeable feeling for character 
both local and personal ; the colour is in a strong, 
rather high key, which is deficient in the subtler 
harmonies, but still in good keeping throughout the 
work ; but, on the other hand, the execution, under 
which term we comprise drawing, modelling, treat- 
ment of light and shade, is extremely defective in 
solidity ; the textures, 7.e. comparative rendering, 
for example, of flesh and clothing, are too much 
alike, the dresses being as luminous as the car- 
nations. The result of these merits and short- 
comings is that the picture is more like stained 
glass than is generally considered desirable. Of 
course, its merits far outweigh its faults, or we 
should not have spent so much ink on it. Of Mr. 
V. Cole’s landscape, it is only necessary to say that 
it is a comparatively important specimen of his 
views of nature and art. Mr. Horsley’s picture is 
well known. 

In the museum of Newcastle are four fine sculp- 
tured slabs from Nineveh, given by the late Mr. 
Loftus, author of ‘Chaldea and Susiana.’ In the 
same building is, besides other works of art, Mr. 
W. B. Scott’s dramatic picture, representing the 
building of the new castle of Newcastle. The 
painter was for many years master of the School 
of Art here, and in that office exercised a powerful 
influence on the public taste for design. In the 
town itself some specimens of bold engineering 
are noteworthy, as approaching high art. 

The most important private collection of modern 
pictures in the neighbourhood of Newcastle is that 
of Mr. Leathart, of Bracken Dene, Low Fell. 
They are almost entirely the works of living 
artists, paintings of decided and high character, 
by men whose reputations, great as they now are, 
may outlast the standards of the hour, and who 
may represent to posterity the most living, poetical, 
and accomplished artistic power of this age and 
country. A spirit, with elements in commen, un- 
doubtedly inspires the art of all the men whose 
works, in numbers and even with splendour 
beyond our expectations, occur in Mr. Leathart’s 
collection ; but to speak of the painters as mem- 
bers of a school would be to misuse terms ; the 
most like among them—Mr. Dante G. Rossetti 
and Mr. E. Burne Jones—are different enough, in 
all conscience ; while, except for the easily recog- 
nizable elements to which we refer, no painters can 





be more dissimilar than some of those here to be 
named. Several of the men in question are 
excepting the exceptions, which do not affect theiy 
modes of art,—absolutely, utterly, and irreconcil. 
ably in opposition to each other. Thus, nothing 
can be less like than the art practised by Mr 
Holman Hunt and that of Mr. Rossetti, or that 
of Mr. Millais. Mr. A. Moore and Mesgry, 
Whistler, Poole, F. Madox Brown, Hughes, and 
Martineau exhibit only the most superficial simj- 
larities in their painting. 

Some of the more important paintings in this 
house are already well known to the reader, ang 
were so recently before the public, either as firgt 
exhibited or in loan collections, that it is needlegs 
to do more than mention their present condition, 
and describe any new impressions they produce, 
We shall group each artist’s works, without regard 
to their positions on the walls at Bracken Dene, 
and rank the painters themselves without reference 
to their comparative merit, still less to the popu. 
larity of their works. ‘The Hireling Shepherd) 
by Mr. Holman Hunt, with its bracing vein of 
thought, is no less effective as an ethical lesson 
than as a picture. It looks as strong and brilliant 
as when it was painted a good many years ago— 
years enough to test the durability of the mate 
rials and the technical wisdom of the painter. It 
is worth while to note, with reference to the com- 
parative durability of pictures produced within 
our time and memory, that, with scarcely any ex- 
ception, no change whatever has taken place in 
the works of the painters who, having that in 
common which is popularly called Pre-Raphael- 
itism, have little else to bring them under the 
same category ; while a very large proportion of 
others, not to be so classified, have in very many 
cases altered, some for the better, and more for 
the worse. The only noteworthy exception to the 
former rule, if so it may be called, is Mr. Millais’s 
‘Apple Blossoms,’ which we saw the other day. 
This has gained in richness and depth of colour and 
tone; for the painter has worked on it since it was 
at the Royal Academy. The most common de 
teriorations are from brightness to horniness, and 
cracking of the pigments. ‘The Hireling Shep 
herd’ is in perfect preservation, and retains every 
ray of that splendid sunlight which has always 
distinguished it among modern pictures of the like 
effect. The distant hills and trees, fine and bright 
as they are, seem to us too prominent, but the 
solidity of the painting, the draughtsmanship, the 
fidelity of the local colouring, are unchallengeable, 
By the same artist is a much later work, in water- 
colours, ‘The Dead Sea from Siloam,’ resplendent 
as an enamel, and pure as a jewel; the lake of 
horror, that stripe of blue, like a pale sapphire, is 
set in the distant valley, the depth of which, 
rather than the height of our stand-point here, near 
Jerusalem, enables us to see the sea through so 
many miles of air, pure as that is. The modelling of 
the foreground, being without shadows, is consum- 
mate. Mr. Millais’s ‘Autumn Leaves’ is here, 
and, like the last, is picture and poem in one. Of 
how few paintings, modern or ancient, can this be 
said! ‘Autumn Leaves’ has lost none of its 
spiritual suggestions, its exalted, mournful fanci- 
fulness; the distant poplars, each like 

—Death’s lifted forefinger, 

still mark the glowing sky in the decline of day, 
and soar above the dark masses of foliage; the 
Fate-like trio of children, with their strangely im- 
passive actions, still heap the spoil of the dying 
year ; the smoke of its destruction still creeps out 
of the pyre ; the twilight increases before us, and 
the glow fairly seems to fail, not of course by the 
intention of the painter, for that would be foreign 
to and offensive in his art, but because, as we 
experience the enchantment he has devised, the 
progress of the action of his poem cannot be 
arrested in our imagination, and it is impossible 
to escape remembering that “the time cometh 
when no man can work.” Opposed as the execu- 
tion of each of these pictures is to that of the 
others, their subjects and inspirations are by no 
means antagonistic. 

A work remarkable among the pictures here for 
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originality and high inspiration is a large one in 
water colours by Mr. Jones, called ‘The Christ kissing 
the Knight who had forgiven his Enemy vanquished 
in Combat,’ a somewhat cumbrous title. This isa 
noble painting, and represents a twilight wood, 
full of rich reflections and deep gloom, and having 
spaces which are powerfully illuminated by the 
golden splendours of the sun, the pervading light 
being of a weird and strangely impressive bronze 
tone. Such is the effect produced by the local 
colouring. In the foreground is a calvary, sup- 

rted on piles above the earth, and roofed in a 
rude fashion with shingle. On the platform, 
before the crucifix, kneels a knight who has a worn 
look, and, except his head, is clad in complete steel. 
His helmet lies near his knees; in the gloomy 
place his armour gleams with innumerable reflec- 
tions from the sky, contrasted with others from the 
dark foliage and stems of trees which gather closely 
about us here. According to the poetic fancy of 
the old legend pre-supposed by the painter, the 
statue of gilded metal has stooped forward 
from the cross to kiss the merciful knight on the 
brow, thus expressing the blessing which attends 
the merciful. We have to lose sight of proba- 
bilities altogether in contemplating such a picture 
as this. It is not intended to be analyzed by 
commonplace rules of history, or by those which 
concern the representation of nature. Thus, it is 
ten to one that not an inch of the splendid and 
gloomy armour is conformable to the laws of reflec- 
tion. The Christ may pass without challenge as a 
picture of a statue which did not profess to be 
realistic ; but the knight’s figure is anything but 
perfectly constructed : the foliage and trunks are 
not beyond question, and we must admit that the 
lighting seems, to us, at least, inexplicable by ordi- 
nary laws. Even in respect to composition, the 
artist has not cared to produce a harmonious com- 
bination of lines, for few works could be less for- 
tunate than this, where the lines combine only to 
produce an awkward parallelogram. Nor is the 
sentiment of the picture helped by this lack of 
grace. It is clear that we are to look for nothing 
realistic, conventional, or even elegant here, unless, 
indeed, it suits the mood of the painter to give 
us something of the kind. That he can be 
faithful is evident by the painting of some 
marigolds in front of the calvary. Far be it 
from us to apologize for those defects of grace 
and expression to which we have referred. But, 
as to the other matters which are absent,—we 
suspect not without some wilfulness on the part 
of the painter,—the fact is, we have no more 
right to look for them, and to blame Mr. Jones 
for their absence, than we have to expect “ rhyme 
or reason” in the legend of which it was his 
business to paint the poetic essence. If we will 
not accept this work on these conditions, we must 

s on, for it is not for us : we may turn to Mr. 

olman Hunt’s ‘The Hireling Shepherd, to Mr. 
F. Madox Brown’s ‘Cordelia with the Sleeping 
Lear, both of which are here, and with them 
satisfy our craving for verisimilitude in combination 
with exalted ethics and intensely dramatic human 
passion and pathos. 

But for those who yield wholly to the charm, 
and for others who are satisfied with art which 
exists for itself alone,—as painting in Rome and 
Venice did, and as the purest music does,—here is 
indeed a spell of magical power. Taking the sub- 
ject as it is—weird, mystical, fanciful—the picture 
is its absolute presentment, in perfect keeping 
with it; in fact, if we may say so, the right 
logical development from it. From a subjective 
point of view, the strange pictorial enchantment 
wrought by this artist is a perfect success, tho- 
roughly amenable to, and thoroughly loyal to, its 
own laws. If this is, as we believe, the case, we 
have but to look at the result in the impression 
eeegy on our minds, and this is aided in the 

ighest degree by the expression of the knight’s 
face, which is at once tender, devout, and stern. 
The sentiment is shown in the very dimness of 
the misty forest path, close to which the calvary 
stands ; it seems to haunt the hollow glade beyond 
the group, and where the shadows of giant trees 





are projected on the sward, where half the sun- 
light is lost in vapours, As a study of colour, 
developed from the Venetian mode, the picture is 
perfect, and in entire harmony with the inspiration 
of the subject—in fact, this is one of the noblest 
qualities of the work. It must be remembered, 
aiso, that the subject is one which an artist of 
powers inferior to those of Mr. Jones is certain to 
make ridiculous by painting it. 

By the same painter is ‘ Merlin and Nimué,’ a 
painting of the Arthurian cycle of enchantments, 
full of dramatic power, gorgeously coloured, and yet 
requiring an apology, on account of its technical 
shortcomings ; for the defects it exhibits there is no 
satisfactory justification, such as can be pleaded 
for the ‘ Merciful Knight.’ Far finer than this are 
two works which are connected by their subjects. 
They illustrate ‘Sidonia the Sorceress, by means 
of single figures of the good and wicked heroines 
of Meinhold’s romance, both in interiors: the 
former, Clara von Bork, holding a nest of callow 
birds, and protecting them from a cat, is a beau- 
tiful study of tone, chiaroscuro, and colour; the 
last-named element deals with a rich citron, dark 
red, and black hues. The latter picture shows 
the beautiful witch-like damsel clad in white 
with embroidered adders disporting on her robes. 
The faces are intensely pathetic, and powerfully 
expressive. 

We come next to several of the works of a 
painter who is content to have a great name and 
yet to justify it in the eyes of but a few. Mr. 
Rossetti does as he pleases, and from his own point 
of view acts strictly within his right in standing 
apart. It is another question whether or not this 
artist is wise, even on his own account, in with- 
holding his pictures from comparison with those of 
other painters which he would be the last to con- 
temn. We think the day has come when there 
should be an end to this reticence, and that Mr. 
Rossetti should, by this time, know his public. It 
would be well for the critics who, like ourselves, 
have sounded his praises unsparingly for years and 
years, that there should be an end to what is 
simply reticence, not whimsical concealment. 
Mr. Rossetti has produced larger and more 
laboured pictures and drawings than those now 
in question, but none showing a more exalted 
imagination, finer design, and richer colour, or 
displaying more clearly his powers and genius. 
That which we prefer is not the largest here, 
nor by any means the most ambitious, but it 
is the highest in tone. [Illustrating the history 
of Paolo and Francesca, this work is in three 
compartments. The first represents with extra- 
ordinary power the kissing in the garden-house ; 
the second, the floating of the condemned pair 
in the dark regions, where, in the irresistible 
air, they roll as leaves roll in a strong current, 
still clasping each other, and with folded feet and 
with garments all composed, moving both as one, 
they pass amid the rain of sapphire-hearted flames ; 
the third compartment, the motto of which is 
‘O lasso!” refers to the second, and exhibits 
Petrarch and his guest walking in the gloom, 
Dante regarding the lovers with pitying eyes, and 
holding his loose garment to his lips while he 
follows his guide. In the first picture, Paolo has 
looked up from the pictured page of the book they 
read together, and, all on fire at heart, seen 
answering fire in Francesca’s eyes, so he clasping 
both her hands in both of his, they indulge with 
equal passion in the luxury of love. Abandoning 
her mouth, she, under levelled eyelids, gazes 
on his face while it meets hers. There is no 
technical defect here, no ungainly lines, but, on the 
contrary, they harmonize so well with the subject, 
that their energetic curves echo the energy of the 
theme. There are no suggestions of enchantment 
in the colour, but it is rich and fine, its fervour 
helps the subject, and it is as completely in unison 
with the chiaroscuro as is the case in most fine 
Titians. The whole work is in a noble, rich, and 
passionate harmony, and it is impossible to praise 
one portion at the expense of another, because 
the work is complete. By the same artist is 
another work, also a water-colour drawing, repre- 





senting Sir Galahad at devotion, one of the designs 
which illustrated ‘Tennyson’s Poems,’ as published 
a few years ago,—one of the best of modern illns- 
trated books, by the way, full of designs of tha 
highest class, by Messrs. Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
Millais, &c. That in question is a beautiful and 
highly poetical example of what Mr. Rossetti could 
do at a period which many do not hesitate to say 
was as rich as any period in his career. <A third 
drawing by this artist is called ‘A Christmas Carol,’ 
and shows a lady singing and playing on a regal, 
while her locks are dressed by two green-ro 
damsels, one standing on either side. This is a 
sparkling, or rather a bright picture, fine enough 
to deserve a great deal more attention than we 
have left ourselves space to give it. By the same 
is a large cartoon, or finished drawing, in red and 
black chalks, of heroic size, representing Penelope, 
her soul looking through solemn, expectant eyes. 
Here is also a picture in oil by Mr. Rossetti, in two 
compartments, respectively showing Dante meet- 
ing Beatrice on earth and in Eden: in the former, 
she, as in the poem, descending steps in Florence, 
meets him ascending. She looked at him so that, 
as he relates, he was like to fall. She is accom- 
panied by ladies. In the latter picture she again 
encounters him, this time among the roses of Eden, 
and looks at him with eyes the spiritual force of 
which, such is the power of the painter, is tran- 
scendently impressive. Technically speaking, this 
work is, whatever its other intrinsic merits are 
inferior to the drawings to which we have referred 
above ; it is less clear, intense, and deep in colour- 
ing, the handling is not so crisp, the tones are not 
so pure, the respective compositions are not so 
compact, nor is the conception of the designs 
marked by such complete spontaneity. 

By Mr. F. Madox Brown we have ‘Cordelia 
with the Sleeping Lear, one of the most nearly 
perfect pictures of the English school. It also is 
highly pathetic and dramatic, lacking only a little 
finer beauty in the face of Cordelia, which, never- 
theless, is full of genuine expression. The paint- 
ing has not been seen for many years. It repre- 
sents the scene where Cordelia’s objurgations are 
most moving :— 

— Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. 

So she complains, kneeling ‘near her father’s a 
with arms extended before her, her body rigid, an 
her head thrown back in a passion of grief and 
reproach, The physicians and others are near, 
Beyond, under the veil of the tent, we have a view 
of the camp in open daylight, the interior being in 
half light. The hoary king lies bent on the couch, 
a fine figure of age in forced repose, and the story is 
supported admirably by all the other figures. The 
execution is marvellously solid and sound, the 
modelling and drawing being elaborate, and the 
handling throughout extremely crisp and precise, 
withovt any hardness. By the same is a small 
version of ‘Christ Washing Peter's Feet,’ the 
des.gn of which recalls Tintoret’s highest and most 
dramatic phase of power ; also, the fine pone of 
‘Romeo in Juliet’s Balcony,’ and a small version 
of ‘The Entombment of Christ, both of which we 
described so lately that it is needless to repeat 
what we said. The latter is extraordinarily grand, 
dramatic, and fine in feeling. The list of Mr. 
Brown’s works concludes with a capital repetition 
on a reduced scale of ‘The Death of Harold,’ a 
work which, many years ago, did much to raise the 
painter’s reputation. 

Mr. Poole’s noble and pathetic design, in com- 
bination with rich colour and powerful tone, styled 
‘The Prodigal Son,’ is here, and shows the begin- 
ning of repentance while the man is herding goats 
in a rough pasture by the wilderness. He is seated 
in a rocky chair, and, after meditating in loneli- 
ness, turns his face earthward to weep: his figure 
is still in the shadow, but behind, sunlight ad- 
vances, and the rocks and hills are illuminated by 
the dawning of a happier day than has passed over 
him. One form of the art of Mr. Albert Mcore 
is perfectly represented in the decorative paint- 
ings, ‘Battledore’ and ‘Shuttlecock,’ which are 
admirable studies in the harmonies of blue and 
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green, respectively. It is only to be lamented that 
a painter who is so fastidious in respect to colour, 
should not care to do justice to himself by draw- 
ing faultlessly figures which rely entirely on 
execution for their charm. That Mr. Moore can 
draw, with a fine feeling for the highest order 
of form, is evident from the appreciation of the 
purest Greek art shown in ‘Music,’ also here, 
the lovely picture of ladies grouped on a marble 
bench, and listening to a harp as played by a 
bearded musician. Of course, the draughtsman- 
ship of these figures is not thorough, and the 
picture must be regarded as a study in harmonies 
of white and its approximate hues, in which re- 
tap it is delicious ; but the feeling it exhibits for 

e noblest phase of form is so evident and so 
successfully displayed, and that feeling and success 
are so rarely combined, that one is unable to 
understand how the fineness of the painter’s taste 
is not accompanied by so much fastidiousness and 
self-control as would render intolerable to him those 
infirmities of drawing which injure the picture 
and startle the student. Mr. Moore, as an artist, 
ranks in quite a different category from the author 
of ‘The Merciful Knight,’ for the latter has little 
feeling for the grandeur and beauty of form, his 
art approaching music in its appeal to the senses 
of the observer, while the former recognizes this 
noble element of the most highly cultivated art 
with an intense zest, which is extraordinarily 
rare in these days, perhaps unique in the percep- 
tions of our painters, and only surpassed among 
our sculptors by the high culture and masculine 

enius of Mr. Woolner, who is at once the most 

reek and the most independent of his craft. The 
justification urged above for Mr. Jones’s short- 
comings will not apply to the defects of Mr. 
Moore’s execution, which seems—to us, at least, 
and no one has spoken more warmly of his merits 
than we have—inexcusably deficient in careful- 
ness, and to show a lack of self-respect which 
is unparalleled in our knowledge. It is a question, 
of course, whether or not Mr. Moore’s artistic 
stamina would have borne that Spartan discipline 
which brought Mr. Woolner’s powers so nearly to 
the Athenian pitch. We suppose not, yet the 
refinement of his natural gifts would, we should 
have imagined, preclude one who has an exquisite 
sense of the ineffable -loveliness of lines, as dis- 
played in the subtlest art, from leaving the dra- 
— of ‘Battledore’ and ‘Shuttlecock’ as they 
ave been left. 

Beautiful as the last-named two pictures are, 
and only not perfect in that which should have 
been essential to their existence, they do not fulfil 
the promise shown in ‘Eliezer’s Sacrifice,’ now 
here—a painting which, when it was first seen, was 
hailed with delight by all who could see its merit. 
The student will remember the magnificent design 
of figures, bowing before a circle of wavering 
flames,—he cannot have forgotten the passionate 
dignity of the priest’s attitude. There was no 
over-abundance of fine draughtsmanship in the 
naked devotees ; but evidence of exalted feeling 
for style was so distinct, that, looking on ‘The 
Sacrifice’ as the work of a youth, we saw no reason 
to doubt the power of that noble sense to compel 
its possessor to serious studies. It seems now, 
however, that this early promise was already 
marred ; and the conclusion is inevitable that Mr. 
Albert Moore has been, in the homely sense of the 
term, “spoilt” by unwise adorers. Let us, there- 
fore, be thankful for what we have got, only not 
deny what the evidence of our senses forces on us. 
Mr. Whistler, whose ‘ Japanese Jar-Painter’ hangs 
close to ‘Shuttlecock,’ must not be compared with 
Mr. Moore, who is an artist among artists; neither 
will the measure of the imaginative poet of ‘ The 
Merciful Knight’ suit him,—the first is to the 
second what treacle is to honey, to the third what 
earthly music is to songs of faéry-land. We do 
not fail to recognize the humour of the painter, 
and we heartily like his vigorous displays of 
rather mundane colour; but we really do not 
see why one who can deal with a noble “ pot” so 
boldly as with that in the foreground here, does 
not condescend to cultivate his excellent sense of 





form to more strictly logical results than are 
apparent in this capitally conceived figure of a 
lolling girl, who depicts “the long ladies” in 
Nankin blue on a tall jar. Anyway, enough exists 
to make this a fine picture; but it is hard to do it 
justice after the learning of ‘Cordelia with the 
Sleeping Lear, the fine art of ‘Music, and the 
fine feeling of ‘ Battledore.’ 

Mr. Hughes, whose sense of gracefulness is 
exquisitely tender, and whose designing is of an ex- 
tremely delicate kind, is worthily represented here. 
‘The Annunciation’ has, although not without 
evidence of something quite “modern,” not 
“mundane,” in its inspiration, noble beauty of 
design. The angel, clad like a seraph in the folds 
of his own huge white wings, and encircled by a 
flame-coloured halo, stands before the Virgin, 
whose face is only too modern to be in perfect 
keeping with the spiritual appearance. The 
spontaneity of the design is, nevertheless, distinct. 
A more homogeneous design appears in the 
fellow picture—both are essentially studies in 
white—styled ‘The Nativity,’ but more fitly to 
be called ‘The Swathing of the Child by Angels, 
the ruling tint of which is white: the light 
enriches the sentiment ; all the faces are marked 
by beauty of feature and expression. By the 
same is a charming group of portraits of 
Mrs. Leathart and her children at a balcony. 
This is one of the sweetest and most tender 
family pictures we know,—as rich in incident as 
in grace, and admirably executed. A larger work 
by the same artist is ‘The Woodman’s Return,’ at 
twilight, to his cottage, at the door of which he is 
met by the white-gowned little one, with the 
apple cheeks, who kisses his father. The tender- 
ness and purity of this picture have something of 
Fra Angelico in them, with a subjective treatment 
such as Lippi would have approved ; the colouring 
is very strong and powerful, faithful to the effect 
of evening in summer and in a dense woodland. 

R. B. Martineau’s ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
where the termagant is refused egress from the 
chamber, is here, with its powerful colouring, sound 
and rich modelling, the rare achievements of one 
who did so little, and died when his technical 
power was ripe. The design is as noble and true 
as the painting is strong and fine in all respects. 
Here, also, is Mr. Leighton’s ‘David, the old 
man with rapt looks 

—commercing with the skies. 
As we shall soon deal with more important 
examples of the skill and feeling of this painter, 
we shall now merely recall this one to the reader’s 
memory. Here is Mr. Anthony’s noble picture of 
an old and enormous oak, standing on a plain, and 
wrestling in every bough with the tremendous 
force of the wind which precedes the storm now 
lowering in the distance. There is another not 
less characteristic picture by Mr. Anthony here. 
Near it is Mr. Inchbold’s grave and beautiful 
‘Bolton Abbey,’ the dark grey ruin standing, 
sombre and mournful, in the brilliant noon sun- 
light, on the rich meadow by the swiftly-running 
river. This is a masterpiece of sentiment, with 
intense realism, most powerfully and brilliantly 
painted. Two extraordinarily fine works by 
David Scott, an artist who is hardly known in the 
South of England, and who yet could paint a 
story with immense vigour, are here. One shows 
a tremendously impressive idea, of somewhat 
crude and irregular execution, of ‘The Resurrec- 
tion of Mankind, with an idea that is quite 
worthy of Blake himself ; the other is styled ‘ The 
Challenge,’ and shows a duel about to take place 
between men of characters as opposed as their 
passions are. The conception is, it must be 
owned, a little melo-dramatic, but there cannot be 
two opinions about the astounding energy and 
genius of the designer. This picture has few or 
no technical defects, except that “slap-dash” 
speciousness of execution which seems inevitable 
to Scotchmen in art. It is very odd that the 
people who report themselves, and are often 
believed to be, among the soundest and most 
“solid” of the sons of Adam in every other class 
of mental operations, are almost invariably flimsy 





and flashy painters. We repeat, it is very strange 
indeed, and can only get out of the difficulty 

supposing that painting solidly is not really 4 
mental operation. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Amone forthcoming gift-books we hear of the 
following :—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are prepar. 
ing a volume of reproductions of twenty portrai 
by Reynolds, of celebrated English Beauties, 
including the Duchess of Devonshire and Rutland, 
Lady Bunbury, Mesdames Pelham and Musters, 
to be published with an essay on Sir Joshua asq 
portrait painter, by Mr. Churton Collins, Fellow 
of Balliol College. Mrs. Charles Heaton has been 
compiling, as a companion to her ‘ History of the 
Life of Albert Diirer,’ a biography of Leonardo da 
Vinci, which will be issued during the autumn, 
by the same publishers, and illustrated by copies 
of some of the artist’s works in the Pitti Palace, 
British Museum, and Royal Library, Windsor, 
This volume will include an essay, by Mr. C. 0, 
Black, ‘On Leonardo in Science and Literature’ 
embodying the recent investigations of Signors 
Govi and Uziellii—Messrs. Bentley & Son promise 
‘The Works of Sir R. Strange.’ Many of this 
artist’s works are scarce. He was one of the first 
Englishmen to excel in line engraving, and to 
promote a taste for works by the Old Masters. 

Mr. S. Reperave’s ‘Dictionary of Artists of 
the English School’ will be published during the 
autumn, and contain notices of the chief artists 
more important works. 

Tue Royal Manchester Institution Exhibition 
of Modern Works of Art was opened to the public 
on Thursday last, the 11th instant. 

THE project of establishing a Fine-Art Gallery 
in Liverpool, to which we recently alluded, is 
likely to be carried out ; and we hear that Messrs, 
Agnew & Sons, of Manchester, have offered to 
contribute to the Gallery a set of the proof 
engravings from the Turner plates purchased by 
them at the recent sale. 


A CorRESPONDENT, who appears to be rather 
angry, as if the alleged error had been malicious, 
tells us that the carvings in Alnwick Castle, which 
we were led to believe were the work of Italian 
artists, were really executed by Englishmen. There 
was one Italian “ engaged but for tive years,” while 
“five-and-twenty of our own countrymen” were 
employed. Very good. 

ALNwick CuurcH, which many years ago under- 
went a severe “restoration,” contains an unusually 
large amount of modern stained glass, of unequal 
merit, but which, as a whole, is tolerable. Conspi- 
cuous is a Perpendicular six-light window, to the 
memory of Mr. T. Thorpe, by Messrs. Powell, of 
Whitefriars. There is an unusual degree of senti- 
ment in the choice of subjects for the paintings, 
and the work indicates thoughtfulness and power of 
combination. It is in two lines of figures, of three 
each, besides the enrichments of the traceried head. 
Below is Moses, looking over the Promised Land, 
and shading his eyes as he gazes; on either hand 
stand Caleb and Joshua, with the grapes and staff, 
sword and spear respectively. Above stand Christ 
with two precursors bearing their respective em- 
blems. Jointly, the two groups represent the Old 
and New Dispensations, the promised physical and 
spiritual victories of the laws. The style is good, the 
figures being large and broadly painted, but they are 
a little too pictorial for stained glass ; the colour is 
agreeable. In the same church are several effigies 
in stone, which have been recut(!). They were 
curious because their rudeness of execution did 
not entirely conceal the influence of a noble style 
prevailing when they were sculptured by some 
half-taught northern carver, who had but a weak 
sense of beauty. One of them, said to represent 
a lady of the De Vesci family, has a jewelled 
bandeau outside her wide-winged head-dress or 
crimple, which is pinned to the great square blocks 
of her hair (c. 1300-20). A later male effigy has 
a purse or gipcere hanging at the girdle. 
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formed when we said that the late Mr. T. Heaphy, 
whose death was recorded a short time ago, had 
written criticisms on Art. It is hardly necessary 
to say that we were not likely to intend to dis- 

e an artist by saying that he did this. Our 
informant states that Mr. Heaphy’s most important 
literary production was ‘On the Antiquity of the 
Likeness of Our Blessed Lord,’ which appeared, as 
we learn, in the Art-Journal, January to August, 
1961. We did not know this. 


Some particulars of the life of the late Mr. 
Joseph S. Wyon, medalist,—whose death, by the 
way, reminds us that the Royal Academy no longer 
comprises, as it ought to do,a member of that 
profession, —have been forwarded to us. The 
deceased artist held the appointment of Chief 
Engraver of Seals, an office which some noble 
sculptors have been proud to hold: he was 
the third in regular lineal descent to be Chief 
Engraver. The post has been in the family since 
1816. He was his father’s pupil, and partly 
trained in the Royal Academy—not, of course, as a 
medalist, for we do not believe there has been a 
teacher of that branch of art in the schools within 
the memory of man ; and we fancy the deceased 
was the only student who, within human recol- 
lection, frequented the Academic “ groves,” and 

rofessed to be a medalist and seal engraver. 
However this may be, our subject obtained two 
silver medals. His first important commission 
was a medal of James Watt. This so pleased 
R. Stephenson that he procured its adoption as 
the annual prize medal of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. Mr. Wyon also engraved the Great 
Seal of England, a noble subject for an artist. 
He produced certain City medals to celebrate royal 
visits and similar ceremonies, also, a worthier 
opportunity, a medal to commemorate the con- 
federation of the Dominion of Canada, and the 
Great Seal of the Dominion, besides numerous 
less important works. The deceased was a careful 
and intelligent artist, and his works, so far as we 
know them, were rather above the average. Mr. 
Wyon died in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 
His death reminds us that the contents of our purses, 
the designs of which, we suppose, were due in 
part to him, are, artistically to speak, of extremely 
uninteresting character. Of recent coining we 
remember nothing of technical value which is half 
so good as the noble silver five-franc piece of the 
French Republic of 1848. We remember some 
tolerably executed small silver of Belgium and 
Russian origin, but modern Italian, French, and 
English coins have little artistic value; nor can 
we say much more for the German coins. The 
Great Seal of England is nicely executed, but in 
its tameness reminds us of the British Lion himself. 
We have seen nothing here for a long time to 
equal the George and Dragon on the reverse of the 
old-fashioned sovereigns. 








MUSIO 


— 
HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


THE amateur who was present at the Schumann 
gathering, at Bonn, and at the festival in the 
Town Hall, Birmingham, cannot fail to have been 
struck with the marked difference, artistic as well 
as social, between them and the meeting of the 
Three Choirs, during the past week, at Hereford. 
At the same time, it must not be concluded that 
there have not been some interesting ‘points con- 
nected with the 150th anniversary of the most 
ancient musical festival in England. If, in the 
‘Messiah’ and the ‘Elijah,’ which now form a 
portion of every important gathering, there were 
not the same number of executants, and the 
same precision and perfection in the interpretation 
as at Birmingham, it is a question whether the 
two oratorios were not listened to more reveren- 
tially, and their devotional character more keenly 
appreciated within the walls of Hereford Cathe- 
dral. No matter what the religious opinions of 
the visitor may be, and however exacting his 
artistic aspirations, it is utterly impossible for the 





coldest listener to sit in a sacred edifice, asso- 
ciated, as it were, both with the dead and living, 
and not to feel profoundly the solemn strains 
emanating from Handel and Mendelssohn. Con- 
ventional criticism ceases, and imperfect execution 
is not grating, as the sublime choral effects pene- 
trate through nave, aisles, and choir, and when the 
solo singers—preachers for the time being—appeal 
to the hearts of their hearers. Oratorio is, indeed, 
exalted on such occasions, and the listener, 
whether moved by music, by the poetry of the 
situation, or by the solemnity of the scene, feels 
little disposed to be critical. And thus it is that, 
despite the vast strides made of late years in the 
appreciation of executive skill, the Three Choir 
Festivals have maintained their sway and influ- 
ence, although it is certain that the exactitude and 
colouring which characterize performances else- 
where, of greater pretensions, cannot be attained, 
because the forces employed are so much more 
limited, and, above all, because the influence of 
experienced conductors cannot be secured, deans 
and chapters insisting upon the festival director 
being one of the capitular body. 

It has been suggested that the commercial 
element enters too much into the calculations of 
festival committees in this country; but surely, so 
long as they can confidently rely on such receipts 
as inevitably accompany the production of the 
‘Messiah’ and of the ‘ Elijah,’ it would be supreme 
folly to take these works out of the programmes. 
Come what may, the financial results of these two 
oratorios are, in the provinces, certain. In London, 
unfortunately, it is plain that their popularity is 
becoming most seriously compromised by repetition 
with most inefficient resources and with incapable 
conductors. The protests entered against the 
hackneyed secular schemes are quite just. It is 
sickening to have almost always the stock number 
of pieces which solo singers are executing ; but if 
the German element is to be more often introduced 
in place of the Italian répertoire, there ought to be 
some reciprocity. At the Teutonic festivals the 
selection of music is all in one groove. If it could 
be varied by some little attention to the works 
of our native composers, there would be no objec- 
tion to returning the compliment. As regards 
orchestral composition, public taste (or the want 
of it) inclines towards overtures ; but it is to be 
hoped the time will come when no evening concert 
at a provincial festival will be without a symphony. 
Perhaps the extraordinary effect produced by the 
c minor of Beethoven at Birmingham, and its 
reception at Hereford with much more limited 
means, and the introduction of a large portion of 
Spohr’s symphony, ‘The Consecration of Sound, 
may lead to a better state of things. 

There has been at Hereford, this week, a laudable 
attempt to break through the routine matter of 
the Three Choir Festivals. Thus, the introduction 
of Handel’s ‘ Jephthah’ (with Mr. A. Sullivan’s 
additional accompaniments), as revived at the 
Oratorio Concerts, under Mr. Barnby’s direction, 
but much curtailed at Hereford, and of the 
dignified and powerful Chandos Anthem, No. 6 
(with the additional accompaniments of Mr. E. 
Silas), must be commended. Moreover, the 
revival of Spohr’s ‘Christian’s Prayer,’ which 
he conducted in Exeter Hall (when performed 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, on the 23rd 
of July, 1847), and also of his oratorio, ‘The Last 
Judgment,’ and his setting of Milton’s version of 
the Kightieth Psalm, was judicious. In the sacred 
cantata, “In heaven, O Jehovah! is fixed thy 
throne,” each verse embodies words of the Lord’s 
Prayer; there is less mannerism, and less of 
elaborate and involved mechanism than usual in 
the ‘Christian’s Prayer,’ its chief drawback being 
that it is monotonous. The solos, in 1847, were 
sung by Miss Birch, Miss Dolby (Madame Sain- 
ton), Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Phillips. At Hereford, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Signor Agnesi were the singers. Ros- 
sini’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ is a special favourite at the 
Choir meetings ; it followed ‘ Jephthah’ (in which 
the principals were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Enriquez, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley), and 





the soloists were Mesdames Tietjens and Trebelli- 
Bettini, Mr. E. Lloyd and Signor Agnesi. 

The great interest attached to the Hereford pro- 
gramme lay, however, in the revival of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘St. Paul,’ which was selected for the 
—. oratorio on Wednesday in the Cathe- 
dral, the leading vocalists therein being Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Miss Enriquez (contralto), Mr. Montem 
Smith (tenor), and Signor Agnesi, who was assigned 
the important and onerous music of St. Paul. 
It was our good fortune to hear this grand 
work when it was first performed in this country 
at the Liverpool Festival, on the 7th of October, 
1836, and our faith in the masterpiece was not 
shaken by the subsequent production of ‘ Elijah’ 
at Birmingham, in 1846. ‘St. Paul’ was ori- 
ginally performed at the Lower Rhine Whit- 
suntide Festival, in Diisseldorf, on the 22nd of 
May, 1836, and had the inestimable advantage 
of being executed under the composer’s own direc- 
tion. We are indebted to Mr. Grove, of the 
Crystal Palace, for a most interesting account of 
the numerous alterations which the composer made 
in the work after its first performance. He took the 
same course with ‘St. Paul’ as he did afterwards 
with ‘Elijah, an example which ambitious com- 
posers, who rush into print with oratorios before 
they are played in public, would do well to follow. 
The ‘St. Paul’ of Liverpool was done with the 
altered, revised, and amended score. Painstaking 
as the late Sir George Smart was in conducting the 
oratorio, he was il] seconded by principals, band, 
and chorus ; and the interpretation was an imper- 
fect one, although Mrs. Wood, Madame Caradori 
Allan (Miss Paton), Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Birch, 
Mrs. A. Shaw, Messrs. Braham, J. Bennett, E. 
Taylor, A. Novello, and H. Phillips were the 
solo singers. In 1837 Mendelssohn himself con- 
ducted ‘St. Paul’ at Birmingham and in London, 
and thus established the traditions of the tempt 
and colouring. In 1849 Sir Michael Costa first 
conducted ‘St. Paul’ at Exeter Hall ; but, despite 
the strong interest he felt in the oratorio, and 
the great pains he has taken year after year to 

opularize it, the general public prefer ‘ Elijah.’ 
Tn Germany itis directly the reverse—‘ St. Paul’ is 
preferred. It is, doubtless, difficult to decide the 
question from the musical point of view ; but, on 
all hands it must be admitted that the book of the 
Apostle is vastly inferior to that of the Prophet. 
In ‘ Elijah’ there is much more scope for the solo 
singers than in ‘St. Paul’; but, as a conception, 
the latter is marvellously grand and impressive, 
and those musicians who delight in technical details 
perhaps more than in the poetry and feeling of an 
oratorio, dwell with emphasis on the workmanship 
of the ‘St. Paul’ as displaying the elaborations of 
contrapuntal science and on the gorgeous displays 
of instrumental colouring as being unrivalled. We 
heard a famous composer once remark, in reply to 
the question which work he preferred, ‘ Elijah’ or 
‘St. Paul,’ “When I hear the former I like it best, 
but when I listen to the latter then I prefer it.” 

‘St. Paul’ is peculiarly adapted for a cathedral 
or church, owing to the number of chorales it 
contains, Mendelssohn following, in this respect, 
the example of Bach in the St. Matthew Passion 
Music. hese hymns are as touching as they are 
devout. The “Sleepers, awake!” is thrilling ; 
the “ Happy and blest” is lovely beyond descrip- 
tion. The graphic power of the composer is shown 
in the “Stone him to death,” and in the awful air 
of Saul, “Consume them all.” Descriptive or 
didactic, devotional or passionate, severe or sooth- 
ing, tender or energetic, the composer in all points 
depicts the situation with striking effect and power. 
The sweetness and simplicity of the melodies are 
in marked contrast, when necessary, with the colos- 
sal choral bursts. In the orchestration Mendelssohn 
has used his instruments as no composer had ever 
used them before; and their sonorousness has 
found imitators who claim originality, by daring to 
decry the invention and skill of a school which has 
rightly earned for itself the distinctive designation 
of being “ Mendelssohnian.” 

The new oratorio, ‘ Hagar,’ composed by the 
Rey. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, M.A., Mus. Doc., 
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the Precentor of the Cathedral, was produced on 
the 11th inst. The words have been chiefly selected 
from the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. J. R. Gleig 
Taylor, M.A. The subject is a strange one for 
musical illustration, and is not pleasant to dwell 
upon. The incidents of the Bible story indicate 
situations for the painter more than for the 
musician, and certainly do not suffice for an 
oratorio, but could be -— ~~ perhaps, within 
the limits of a cantata. The theme is, however, 
disagreeable when it is presented personally, with 
a cast of characters, however good the perform- 
ances of a Malle. Tietjens as Hagar, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini as Sarai, Miss Edith Wynne as an 
angel, Mr. Santley as Abraham, and Mr. Cum- 
mings as a kind of narrator or historian. We do 
not understand why Mr. Taylor should call Abra- 
ham’s wife Sarai, when, in Genesis xvii. 15, he was 
expressly told, “ As for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt 
not call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall her name 
be.” The composer has apportioned the numbers 
of his score in an overture; a chorale, “ Jerusalem 
on high”; a recitative and air (Mr. Cummings), 
“Fear not, I am thy shield”; a chorus, “ His seed 
shall endure for ever”; a recitative, “ Now Sarah, 
Abram’s wife”; her air (Madame Trebelli-Bettini), 
“How long wilt thou forget me?”; a chorus, 
“Trust ye in the Lord”; a recitative (tenor), 
“Now when Sarai saw”; the air of Abram (Mr. 
Santley), “I will lift up mine eyes”; the chorus, 
“The Lord preserve thy going out”; Hagar’s air, 
“Unto thee lift I mine eyes” (Mdlle. Tietjens) ; 
a chorus “ Her soul is filled”; the recitative of the 
angel (Miss Edith Wynne), “ Hagar, whence comest 
thou ?”; and the finale of the first part, a chorus, 
“The angel of the Lord.” The second section of 
the oratorio opens with an orchestral introduction, 
a tenor recitative and air, “And Hagar bare 
Abram a son”; the chorus, “The lot is fallen to 
me”; the tenor recitative, “As for Sarah, thy 
wife,” followed by a quartet and chorus, “ Praise 
the Lord, O my soul” (sung by Hagar, Sarah, the 
narrator, and Abram). Then comes the air of 
Abraham, “ O that Ishmael,” with a chorus, “ Be- 
hold the Lord hath blessed him.” Next is the ful- 
filment, in giving birth to Isaac, of the prophecy to 
the aged Sarah, in a tenor recitative with a canonic 
trio (Messrs. Cummings, E. Lloyd, and Montem 
Smith) for three tenors, “He maketh the barren 
woman,” with harp obbligato (Miss Trust). The 
casting away of Hagar and Ishmael (the latter is 
only presented once personally) is noted in a tenor 
recitative. The angry rejoinder of Sarah, “Cast 
out this bondwoman”; the tenor recitative of 
remonstrance, “ And the thing was very grievous,” 
with the choral notification, “They went astray in 
the wilderness,” follow. Miss Edith Wynne next, as 
Ishmael, pours forth a supplication, “‘O God, thou 
art my God.” The tenor narrator, in a recitative, 
states that Hagar wandered in the wilderness, to 
which the angel (Miss Edith Wynne) and the 
narrator answer in a recitative, “ And God heard 
the voice of the lad.” Next, in a tenor recitative, 
it is stated “ And God opened her eyes,” in refer- 
ence to the well and the future destiny of Hagar’s 
offspring, succeeded by a thanksgiving air of 
Hagar, “The Lord hath not cast out my prayer,” 
rab a jubilant finale, “O sing praises unto the 


In considering the composition, we should bear 
in mind that it is not to be judged from the Ger- 
man or Italian works of the sacred school. Sir F. 
Ouseley is an Oxford Professor and a cathedral 
functionary, whose proclivities are essentially 
national. He is a firm believer in the music 
which has been written for his church. He has 
the Elizabethan tendencies ; and he is strongly of 
opinion that our services should not be dependent 
on foreign importations. He is not a cosmopoli- 
tan. It is but just, therefore, to estimate 
‘Hagar’ from his point of view, and not from 
one based on Handel or Haydn, Mozart or 
Mendelssohn, Palestrina or Rossini. And ‘Hagar,’ 
therefore, whether it please or displease, live or 
die, is, owing to the composer’s theory, really a 
study, curious and instructive, if not remark- 
able or suggestive. It will not effect a revolu- 





tion in oratorio writing, but it will turn attention 
to our English talent: it will show how a thorough 
musical scholar, who has written largely on the 
grammar of his art, can select a scriptural story, 
and produce an oratorio to be respected, if not 
precisely to be loved. There is, in the thirty-three 
numbers of the score, much to admire if nothing 
that excites enthusiasm. The narrative recitatives, 
all accompanied, have been well weighed; the 
orchestration, if meagre in the employment of the 
stringed, is charming in the use of the wood, and 
is not overdone in resorting to the brass. It is well 
voiced on the whole, although the composer has 
yielded to the temptation to turn to account the 
high notes of Mdlle. Tietjens and of Mr. Santley. 
The characters might have been more individualized 
in the solos, but the music of Sarah is rightly con- 
ceived, and if he has served the contralto well, the 
two airs allotted to the Angel and to Ishmael (both 
embodied by Miss Edith Wynne) have suavity. But 
the gem of the oratorio is in the “Trio a Canone,” 
sung by Messrs. Cummings, Lloyd, and Montem 
Smith, deliciously voiced, and charmingly accom- 
panied with harp obbligato (Miss Trust). This 
canonical trio is an inspiration. As may be sur- 
mised from his theoretical writings, Sir F. Ouseley 
is strong in fugue. It is, indeed, too predominant 
in an oratorio of two hours’ duration. Nor are the 
subjects altogether so satisfactory as could be 
desired for fugal writing,—but Bachs do not spring 
up every day. What we like in the composer of 
‘Hagar’ is his appreciation of words, and his 
desire to exemplify them ; this may lead to exag- 
geration, but it is a praiseworthy tendency. 
Although we give full credit to the Hereford con- 
ductor for his zeal and intelligence, we should be 
glad to hear ‘ Hagar’ with a larger body of stringed 
instruments, and with a conductor who has a 
decided rhythm and a strong sense of colouring. 
The modern cathedral devotees have reason to be 
glad that they have found so able a champion in 
Sir F. Ouseley. 

The customary cathedral sermon, on Tuesday 
morning, at the Three Choir Festivals, was not a 
musical one, as it generally is, but it derived more 
than ordinary interest from the fact that the 
preacher was the Rev. Archer Clive, the Chancellor 
of the Choir of Hereford, who recently lost his wife 
under such melancholy circumstances. His text 
was from the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, the 2lst verse of the opening chapter : 
“For after that in the wisdom of God the world 
by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 
The discourse, able as it was, tended to depre- 
ciate rather than extol the cause of charity, as 
aided by musical influences; and the preacher 
dwelt particularly on the diocesan institutions 
which have been mainly sustained by the festivals, 
although he admitted that music was a more 
refined enjoyment than the social board or hunting 
field. 

Of the remaining features of the Festival, our 
notice must appear next week. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue statement in the American journals, that 
Mr. Santley has been engaged for a second musical 
tour in the United States, is untrue, the baritone- 
basso having declined all offers for another Trans- 
atlantic trip. Mr. Wilford Morgan and Mr. Maas, 
the English tenors, will join Miss Kellogg’s English 
opera troupe in America. The cast of Signor 
Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ (his last work, produced at Cairo, 
Milan, and Naples, but not yet imported here), 
which will be given in New York by the brothers 
Strakosch, will be Madame Nilsson, Aida; Miss 
Cary, Ainneris; Signor Campanini, Radames ; 
M. Maurel, Anonasro; and Signor Nannetti, 
Ramfis, Madame Nilsson will appear in Verdi’s 


‘Traviata’ on the 29th in New York, with M. 
Capoul as tenor, and M. Maurel as baritone. 
‘Aida’ is to be performed at the Pergola, in 
Florence, with Mesdames Stolz and Waldmann, 
Signori Capponi (tenor), Collini, and Maini. 


A MEMORIAL tablet is to be placed in the house in 





—_— 
King Street, Covent Garden, wherein the compomy 
of “Rule Britannia” was born, Dr. Ame; but 
who can indicate the place of birth of the Composer 
of “God save the King”? 

Tue rehearsals of the new opera, ‘La 
Imperia,’ music by M. Lecocgq, Horetto by 4 
Clairville, Siraudin, and V. Koning, have beg, 
commenced at the Bouffes-Parisiens, in Paris 
The principal parts will be sustained by Mesdamay 
Judic, Peschard, and Debreux ; MM. E. George 
Guyot, and Homerville. 

WE are indebted to the Paris Figaro for the 
information that “La Belle Madame Floriani, 
who sang one night in the ‘Traviata’ in Par; 
had “grands succés” in the salons of Lond 
and that “Lady Margaret” made the lady a hand. 
some present. Our concert frequenters last s 
we imagine, never heard of Madame Floriani, who 
has left, states our Parisian contemporary, for 
Milan. The practice of Impresarios in London 
availing themselves of the gratuitous services of 
artists who want to obtain kudos by singing at 
our Opera-houses, ought not to be encou 
Beyond seeing the portrait of “La Belle Floriani’ 
in a music-shop, we know nothing of the prima 
donna. 


M. Hatanzier, the director of the Grand Opera. 
house in Paris, after many trials of new singers, 
has got a prize at last in Mdlle. Leavington, a 
pupil of M. Duprez, who, as Azucena, in Signor 
Verdi’s ‘ Trovatore,’ has had a great success. The 
débutante is of American extraction, but was bom 
in Paris, and her voice has two distinct registers,— 
that of the contralto, the quality of the notes being 
powerful and sympathetic, and that of the soprano, 
which is not so good in the timbre. 


THE second performance, in Antwerp, of the 
new oratorio, with Flemish words, ‘De Oorlog’ 
(‘The War’), by Myn Heer Jan Van Beers, the 
music by M. Pierre Benoit, of Brussels, was more 
satisfactory than the first execution. There arm 
masterly points of orchestral and choral writing 
throughout the work ; but, on the whole, it comes 
under the category of music that must prove 
impracticable for the world in general, as a large 
number of executants and numerous rehearsals 
are required to secure satisfactory results. M, 
Benoit is a musician whose imagination is too 
vivid, for he would go beyond the extreme limits 
of Beethoven and Wagner. 


THE cast of the ‘ Huguenots,’ at its perform- 
ance last week, at the re-opening of the Thédtre 
de la Monnaie, by the new director, comprised 
Mesdames Marie Battu, Mezeray, and Hamackers; 
MM. Warot, Rondel, Echetto, and Bacquie. The 
artists who sang in M. Lecocq’s ‘ Fille de Madame 
Angot,’ at the re-opening of the Fantaisies-Parisi- 
ennes, were the same as at the St. James’s Theatre 
lately ; namely, Mesdames Desclauzas, Luigini, 
and Delorme; MM. Mario-Widmer, Jolly, and 
Charlier. 

WE can scarcely credit the statement that M. 
Lecocq is going to set ‘Le Chevalier de Faublas’ 
for the Brussels Fantaisies-Parisiennes (Alcazar), the 
libretto by MM. Clairville and Busnach. M. Leon 
Vasseur’s ‘ Roi d’Yvetot’ will be the first novelty. 

Tue Imperial Opera-house at Berlin has be 
the season with Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio.’ err 
Wachtel has been singing at the Kroll Theatre in 
the ‘ Huguenots, in the ‘Trovatore,’ and in the 
‘Postillon de Lonjumeau.’ 

Tue two ‘Jeannes d’Arc, that of M. Gounod, 
for the Gaité, and that of M. Mermet, for the 
Grand Opera-house in Paris,’ are in preparation. 
For the former, a new instrument, called the 
“ Pyrophone,” invented by M. Ferdinand Kastner 
(son of the late musical historian), is to be tried. 

THE new National Opera-house at Bayreuth has 
been roofed in, in the presence of Herr Wagner 
and the Abbé Liszt; but the money required to 
complete the building is not yet forthcoming, 80 
that the date of the production of ‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen’ is still very uncertain. 

A musica festival has been celebrated this 
week at Spa, with some 200 executants; the 
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conductors were M. Daussoigne-Méhul, Director of 
the Glasgow Philharmonic Society, Herr Julius de 
Swert, of Berlin, and M. Guilaume, of Spa, with 
Madame Verchen as leading violin, and M. Jéhan- 
Prune as violoncellist. The programme contained 
Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens’ and one of his 
phonies, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Antigone,’ a sym- 
ony by Herr Joachim, ‘Raff im Walde, and 
works by Berlioz and Herr Wagner. ° 

Heinrich Narrer, the sculptor of Munich, is 
at work on a statue of Schumann, which will be 
erected in Leipzig. 

TE correspondence of the famous Italian con- 
ductor, the late Mariani, with Rossini, Bellini, 
Pacine, Mercadante, Meyerbeer, Signor Verdi, 
Petrella, Ricci, and others, has been presented by 
the widow to the Municipality of Genoa. 

Tue new Opera-house in Lodi, to contain 2,000 
persons, will be inaugurated in December next. 

Tur Boston Metronome (United States) an- 
nounces the death of Mr. A. N. Hayter, organist 
of Trinity Church. He was famous as a player, 
and for adapting suitable music for the Episcopal 
services. He was born in England, in December, 
1799, and was a pupil of Mr. Corfe, the composer 
and organist of Salisbury Cathedral. Mr. Hayter 
was the successor to Mr. Corfe, and subsequently 
was appointed organist of Hereford Cathedral. 
In 1835, he emigrated to New York, and became 
organist of Grace Church, and next took the post 
at Trinity Church, Boston. He was appointed 
organist of the Handel and Haydn Society in that 
city, and produced successfully the oratorios of the 
two composers. He was disabled from playing 
for the last ten years; and his son, Mr. G. F. 
Hayter, was appointed his successor. There was 
alarge assemblage at the funeral. At the trien- 
nial musical festival next spring, the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society will essay Bach’s 
‘Passion Music, according to St. Matthew, and 
will produce also Mr. J. R. Paine’s oratorio, 
‘St. Peter.’ 








DRAMA 


—~— 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
F.B Chatterton.—This Theatre, re-decorated under the direction of 
Mr. Marsh Nelson, will open for the Dramatic Season on SATURDAY 


‘ d 

Twelve Scenes, by Mr. Andrew Hal:iday, illustrated with New and 
Characteristic Scenery by Mr. William seoeeine. The cast will 
include Mr. James Anderson, Mr. Ryder, Mr. James Johnstone, 
Mr. A. Glover, Mr. Rignold, Mr. Dolman, Mr. J. Morris, Mr. 
Russell, Mr. Ford, Mr. Lickfold, Mr. Milton, Mr. 
3 . H. Sinclair; Miss Wallis, Miss 
Banks, Miss E. Stuart, Mdlle Adelina Gedda, &c. The incidental 
Music selected and composed by Mr. W. C. Levy. The Ballet and 
Groupings of Crowds arranged by Mr. John Cormack; and the whole 
to be produced under the personal supervision of Mr. Andrew Halliday 
and Mr. F. B. Chatterton. At the conclusion of the Tragedy, the 
National Anthem will he sung by the entire strength of the Com: f° 
Performances will commence with a Farcical Musical cen- 
tricity, in one Act. entitled ‘NOBODY in LONDON.’ Characters by 
Messrs. Brittain Wright, F. Moreland, Fred Evans, and his Ballet 
Troupe; Miss Harriet Coveney and Miss Hudspeth. To conclude 
with a New and Uriginal Farce, entitled ‘The STRAIGHT ''1P.’ 
Characters by Messrs Brittain Wright, F. Moreland, A. M. Denison 
P. Barsby ; Miss Charlotte Saunders, Miss Clara Jecks, and Miss Maud 
Howard.—Prices, from Sixpence to Five Guineas. Doors open at half- 
past Six, commence at Seven. Box-Office open from Ten till Five daily. 








THEATRICAL MANAGERS. 


THEATRICAL affairs a; pear to be conducted 
on abnormal principles. Just as exceptional 
consideration used to be demanded for persons 
of a poetic turn, so now we are encouraged to 
believe that managers of theatres are not 
amenable to the laws which govern ordinary 
speculators. The notion is fostered by the 
practice of managers themselves. I am not 
talking of those who ‘“‘keep” a theatre without 
care or prospect of profit. I allude to mana- 
gers whose avowed object is money. Men of 
this class, with the most eccentric ideas on 
domestic economy, have no hesitation in 
assuming the responsibilities of management. 
Members of other professions, except money 
lenders, do not set up with insufficient means. 
The ease with which a man may become a mana- 
ger without adequate equipment in money 
or knowledge of his business is, on the other 





hand, too notorious to be denied. But, as I 
have said, theatrical affairs are conducted on 
abnormal principles. The possession, however 
temporarily or insecurely, of a “house” or a 
“garden” is enough to inspire the confidence 
of the world. The lessee has only to issue 
his orders, and they are obeyed. The stage 
exercises a sort of fascination over tradesmen, 
who are willing to supply him on terms not 
extended to other creditors. He is known to 
be forming a company, and actors come bidden 
and unbidden. He opens his “house” or 
his “garden,” rich only in expectations. But 
his entertainment is a failure. The wealth 
upon which he speculated does not reach the 
treasury. What is the consequence? Trades- 
men are told to call again; and, when “the 
ladies and gentlemen of the establishment” 
present themselves on pay-day, a proposal is 
made to them to work on half salaries or less. 
Fancy the merchant or shopkeeper telling 
those he employs that, as business has been 
bad during the past week, they were expected 
to be satisfied with a moiety of their wages ; 
and yet the practice is said to be not uncom- 
mon attheatrical treasuries in town and country. 
Had the enterprise succeeded, all would have 
been well; but the theatrical manager is an 
empiric. The brewer, or the tobacconist, or 
the popular journalist, having once discovered 
the particular flavour agreeable to his cus- 
tomers, can reproduce it habitually. Not so 
the theatrical manager. He cannot tell what 
is to be successful—till it succeeds. He puts 
one play on the stage which secures a run of a 
hundred nights. He has not, however, dis- 
covered the elements of his triumph. The 
next piece fails on the first representation. 
Ignorant of his business, he has no money to 
sustain him till he has learnt it, and the issue 
of his undertaking is failure to himself, and 
disaster to those who had trusted him. Still 
he has pertinacity. He begins again. 

Of late, I must confess, the theatrical mana- 
ger seems to have hit upon an expedient which 
ensures invariable success. This is to have a 
misunderstanding with the Lord Chamberlain. 
A piece is produced containing some breach 
of morals or good taste. Thereupon, the 
Chamberlain interferes. This is exactly what 
was wanted, The manager, or the “smart” pen 
who has committed the offence, undertakes the 
not very formidable danger of bearding the 
high functionary. A discussion is adroitly 
created ; the public attention is aroused ; and 
the piece, which, at best, is probably a farrago 
of nonsense, is wafted into a popularity, which 
it maintains, although shorn of the wicked 
wings which first gave it flight. But this 
expedient cannot be adopted for ever. The 
time must come when it will be stale and 
unprofitable. Then the manager will, as here- 
tofore, have to trust his theatrical operations 
to the guidance of—chance. 

The abnormal principles alluded to exhibit 
themselves not only at the inauguration of a 
theatre or garden, but in its maintenance. In 
three particulars, at least, the theatrical busi- 
ness differs essentially from any other that 
could be named. These may be described as— 

1. Booking. 
2. Bills. 
3. Benefits. 

The absurdity of calling upon visitors to a 
theatre to pay extra charges for taking the 
trouble of giving the manager an assurance 





that they intend to be present must be obvious. 
If I go to a restaurant and order dinner for a 
party of six, a table is kept ready for us at the 
appointed hour, without any additional cost 
to me, and with the risk to the proprietor of 
our not appearing. At the box-office of a 
theatre I pay the money in advance, and, 
should the weather or any untoward event 
prevent our attendance, the manager has the 
price of the six seats in his till, The charge 
for bills is even more irrational than the 
charge for booking. If one were to go toa 
restaurant and ask the waiter what he could 
have to eat, he would be more than surprised 
if that functionary held out the bill of fare in 
one hand and demanded a shilling in the other 
for the information required. Yet at a theatre 
the visitor does not wonder at being called on 
to give a fee to learn what he has paid to see. 
I am aware that fees constitute a considerable 
portion of the revenue of some theatres, and 
that much disinclination exists among managers 
to abolish them. I am glad to find, however, 
that at the only house in London where they 
are unknown, the loss, estimated at more than 
500/. a year, is covered by the presence of 
additional visitors, to whom fees are a costly 
impost as well as an offence. The most serious 
objection, however, that can be brought against 
existing theatrical managment is found in the 
system of “benefits.” The actor takes a 
“benefit,” the box-keeper takes a “ benefit,” 
the bill-sticker takes a “‘ benefit,’ and the 
manager himself takes a “‘benefit.” If a clerk 
at a banking-house or in any merchant's office 
were to propose to the head of the establish- 
ment that once a year he was to have a per- 
centage on the takings of a particular day in 
addition to his salary, it is not impossible he 
would find himself in Bedlam. What, again, 
would be said of a baker or grocer proposing 
a similar arrangement? Why a man employed 
at a theatre should have a portion of the 
receipts of a night’s entertainment any more 
than the man engaged by a railway company 
should receive a portion of the proceeds of a 
day's traffic, I avow I cannot understand. It 
would be an astounding proceeding for a rail- 
way Official to ask his friends to travel on his 
line on the day of his benefit, or to buy tickets 
if they felt indisposed to go. And yet it is 
not thought strange in a member of a theatrical 
establishment that he should require his 
admirers to be present on a particular night. 
The system of benefits cannot but have a 
degrading effect, especially on the actor. It 
is not impossible he considers a benefit as a 
sort of testimonial to his merits. But it cannot 
be regarded even in that light, for he himself 
stipulated for the benefit, has promoted it, 
and will receive the proceeds. Benefits, like 
fees for places and play-bills, can be explained 
only on the admission that theatrical affairs 
must be regulated by abnormal principles. 

The interests of dramatic “art” do not, 
as it is sometimes contended, require practices 
unknown to any other art or profession, and 
the estimation in which things theatrical are 
held by the public is not such as to encourage 
the continuance of such customs. All unpre- 
judiced persons hold that their abolition would 
aid the so-called elevation of the stage to a 
place it does not now occupy. The interest 
of managers of theatres is identical with that of 
their patrons. Both would be benefited were 
managers to act not on abnormal principles 
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but on the principles which govern other in- 
terests in the community. , 








GaiTh. 

‘Lz Gascon’ of MM. Theodore Barritre and 
Louis Davyl, with which, in presence of an audi- 
ence of unusual brilliancy, the Gaité Theatre, 
now under the management of M. Offenbach, has 
re-opened, proves to be an attempt to revive the 
“cape and sword” comedy of Alexandre Dumas. 
Puycerdac, its hero, is an amalgam of D’Artagnan, 
Don César de Bazan, Le Bossu, and Le Capitaine 
Fracasse. He comes to Paris in search of fortune, 
and is involved in a duel with a certain Max- 
well, an enemy of Marie Stuart. From this 
moment he becomes the chief support of the 
Queen during her intrigue with Chatelard, who is 
his friend. With her he crosses the sea to Edin- 
burgh, where his arm and that of Chatelard are 
strong enough, with little aid, to repress an insur- 
rection of the Scots. Ultimately he dies, while 
saving the Queen from Maxwell, who seeks to 
bring about her ruin by means of her love for 
Chatelard. When dying of a wound he has 
received from his arch-enemy, he is asked by 
Marie what she can do forhim. His answer is, 
“ Faites-moi prince, Madame, et surtout qu’on le 
sache en Gascogne.” M. Lafontaine gave a fine 
presentation of the young Gascon soldier. The 
dialogue assigned to him is lacking, however, in 
the dramatic force that exercises in the works of 
Dumas so extraordinary a fascination. Madame 
Lafontaine was excellent in all respects as Marie 
Stuart. The scenery, especially the view of Edin- 
burgh, is of unusual beauty. 


GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE, 

‘Un Breav-Frrére, drawn by M. Adolphe Belot 
from a novel by M. Hector Malot, and produced 
at the Gymnase, is a gloomy study and an indif- 
ferent drama. The original romance was written 
at a time when public opinion in France was 
“exercised” concerning sequestrations of relatives 
on charges of mental alienation. It depicted 
@ young man of eccentric habits confined as a 
lunatic by his brother-in-law, who had custody of 
his property. During the course of captivity the 
mind of the prisoner became absolutely affected, 
and when, thanks to the heroism of his sister and 
that of a friend, he was released from his thral- 
dom, he proved to be absolutely out of his mind. 
His cure was effected by a method untested as 
yet by scientific men. His friend slew the man 
who had incarcerated him, and the restoration to 
health of the sufferer was immediate. The analyses 
of the effect of imprisonment in an asylum, which 
constituted the chief merit in the novel, are, of 
course, valueless for dramatic purposes. The play 
is, accordingly, heavy as well as oppressive, and the 
reception awarded it, in spite of the efforts of the 
company, which included such excellent comedians 
as MM. Pujol, Landrol, and Derval, and Madame 
Fromentin, was far from warm. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Tuis evening the Globe Theatre will re-open, 
with Mr. Lee’s new drama, ‘Chivalry,’ and the 
Princess’s will give Mr. Albery’s fairy piece of 
‘The Will of Wise King Kino. Next Saturday 
the season at Drury Lane will re-commence, with 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ altered by Mr. Halliday, 
and on Saturday week, that at the Lyceum with 
‘Richelieu!’ The commencement of Mr. Neville’s 
management of the Olympic is fixed for October 4, 
when a new drama of Mr. Byron’s will be pro- 
duced. 


THE revival of a play of Beaumont and Fletcher 
is a complete novelty. At the Standard Theatre, 
a version of ‘The Maid’s Tragedy’ of these authors 
is now given, with Mr. Creswick in the character 
of Melantius and Mrs. Viner in that of Evadne. 
The task of revision has been fairly accomplished : 
a play which Geneste declared wholly incapable of 
adaptation to modern tastes having! been fitted to 





the stage with no heavy or unendurable sacrifice 
of poetry. Mr. Creswick’s Melantius is manly 
and soldierly. Melantius has been a favourite 
part with many actors, including Wilks and Bet- 
terton, the latter of whom died in consequence of 
his efforts, while suffering from gout, once more 
to present it. Waller wrote a new fifth act to 
this play, instigated, it is said, by the objection of 
Charles the Second to the catastrophe (the murder 
of a monarch by his mistress), which might possibly 
suggest imitations. This is in rhymed verse, and 
is wholly inferior to the original. 


A yew burlesque, by Mr. Burnand, entitled 
‘Our Own Antony and Cleopatra,’ obtained a 
dubious reception at the Gaiety Theatre on Monday 
last. It is splendidly mounted, but is destitute 
of any form of humour or drollery. Mr. Toole as 
Ptolemy gave a clever imitation of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, but acted with uneasiness and jerkiness, 
which showed he doubted the power of the part 
over the audience; Miss Selina Dolaro as Cleo- 
patra disappointed expectation, singing feebly and 
nervously; Miss E. Farren made a boisterous 
Antony; Mr. Lionel Brough was Mumphis, an 
Egyptian innkeeper; and Mr. Bishop, Octavius. 
The Conspirators’ Chorus from ‘La Fille de Madame 
Angot,’ arranged as a duet, obtained an encore. 


Miss Warp, an American actress, whose re- 
hearsals in London excited some interest in literary 
circles, will shortly appear at the Theatre Royal 
Manchester, as Lady Macbeth. 


‘La Patte 4 Coco’ of MM. Clairville and Marot, 
with which the Thédtre du Chateau d’Eau has 
opened, is a fairy extravaganza, differing in no 
respect from ascore of predecessors. It is provided 
with the usual lavish embellishments. 


THE Chatelet Theatre has re-opened with the 
‘Tour de Londres’ of MM. Nus and Brot. 


‘LE GENDRE DE M. Poirier’ was revived at 
the Théatre Francais on Saturday, with M. Berton 
and Malle. Croizette. The same night the Odéon 
re-opened, with ‘La Vie de Bohéme’; Mdlle. Far- 
gueil re-appeared at the Vaudeville in ‘ Les Pattes 
de Mouche,’ and M. Delannoy, at the same theatre, 
in ‘ Le Choix d’un Gendre.’ 

Art the Politeama Romano, the visit of the Shah 
of Persia has been made the subject of a piice 
@occasion, entitled ‘Lo Scia‘di Persia, written by 
Signor Agostino Zeno, and brought out for the 
benefit of Signora Rosa Guidantony. 


Two novelties have lately been produced at the 
Teatro dei Fiorentini of Naples: a play by Signor 
Gherardi del Testa, entitled ‘ Manuela la Zingara,’ 
and ‘Gabrielle’ by M. Emile Augier. Besides 
these, ‘Saiil,’ the great tragedy by Alfieri, has been 
revived, with Signor Majeroni in the principal 
part. 





ANTIQUARIAN NOTES 


— 


Tempest, act v. sc. 1.—In a paper of Mr. H. 
Staunton’s, published in the Atheneum, on ‘Un- 
suspected Corruptions in Shakspeare’s Text,’ there 
is a suggestion that, in ‘The Tempest,’ act v. sc. 1, 
line 174 (Globe edition),— 

Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle ; 

the true reading is “wrong me.” This suggestion is 
notnew. In ‘An Attempt to rescue that Aunciente 
English Poet and Playwright Maister Willaume 
Shakespere, &c., by a gentleman, formerly of 
Grey’s Inn’ [Mr. John Holt], 1749, at page 93, we 
find, “‘ And if this accurate critic (Warburton) had 
exerted his usual sharpness, he would possibly 
have found we should read wrong me for wrangle, 
‘to preserve the sentiment.’ Fraud, the Cause 
being mentioned, when she said he play’d her 
false: and not wrangling the Effect, tho’ ’tis not 
unusual with Shakespear to substitute the one for 
the other.” I must add that this is the only 
instance in which I have found that Mr. Staunton 
had been anticipated in any of his emendations, 
many of which are brilliant and worthy of recep- 
tion into the text. F. G. Fieay, 








Dante, Inf. xxiv. 3.—W ould any “ Dantophilist * 
among your readers, of more experience thap 
myself, give me his opinion upon the following 
point :—The line, ‘Inf.’ xxiv. 3, “E gia le notgj 
al mezzo di sen vanno,” has, as far as I can dig. 
cover, been always interpreted to mean, as Bianchj 
puts it, “ E gia le lunghe notti dell’ inverno vanno 
gradatamente diminuendo, per divenire uguali a] 
giorno nella durata.” Thus, to take three well. 
known English versions, Cary renders, “ And now 
towards equal day the nights recede”; Pollock 
less decidedly, “ When the nights approach the 
equinox”; Carlyle, “The nights already wane 
towards half the day.” The objection to this 
seems to me to be, first, that little or no differences 
is made between “sen vanno” and “vanno;” 
secondly, that “il mezzo di” is an odd way of 
expressing “ the half of 24 hours.” Now I find, 
on referring to Landino (ed. 1507), that, although 
in his text he has the usual reading, and in his 
note the usual interpretation, yet, at the head of 
his note, the line is given in the following form:— 
“ Et gia le nocti amezo & edi sen vanno.” I cannot 
find any other authority for this reading,—at least 
none of the four first editions, as edited by Lord 
Vernon, bears it out,—nor do I see any reason to 
suppose that it, rather than the ordinary reading, 
is what Dante wrote; but it may have given rise 
to the common interpretation of the words. If we 
keep “al mezzo di,” it seems to me that the obvious 
translation is, “And the nights are now passing 
away to the south”: “la notte” being here, as 
elsewhere in Dante, taken to denote that part of 
the heavens opposite to the sun which goes to the 
south, when the sun, having past the winter 
solstice, is coming to the north. I may add that 
Landino, having given the line as I have quoted it 
in his note, goes on with an “ Alquanti leggono,” 
to give the usual reading (which he has himself in 
his text), and glosses thus, “Cioe gia e cominciato 
a crescere el di & a mancar le nocti: Imperhoche 
insino che el sole e ito al capricorno (the winter 
solstice) sono cresciute le nocti e mancati e giorni, 
Et dipoi partito dal tropico hiemale vien di grado 
in grado inverso lequinoctiale: & le nocti incowia- 
ciono a diminuire insino che arriva allequinoctiale 
dove si pareggia la nocte col di.” This looks as if 
(though, as the last words show, he was hampered 
by the ordinary interpretation) he had an idea of 
what, with much diffidence in the face of so many 
authorities, I venture to think to be the true 
meaning of the words. A. J. Buruer. 


Cirmounte.—Among the commodities enume- 
rated in the ‘Liber Albus’ of the City of London, 
compiled about a.p. 1419, as liable to the impost 
called scavage, occurs one named Cirmounte or 
Cermountyn. The learned editor, Mr. Riley, sug- 
gests that this name should have been written 
Termountyn, and that it signifies turpentine. Allow 
me to point out that the word is the French Ser- 
montain, a corruption of Siler montanum, written 
Siler mountaynin Turner’s ‘ Herbal’(1568). Gerarde 
(1636) says, “It is called commonly Siler mon- 
tanum: in French and Dutch by a corrupt name, 
Ser-montain.” The articles to which this name was 
applied are the small aromatic seeds (botanically 
speaking fruits) of Seseli tortuwosum, L., a plant of 
the order Umbelliferee, common in dry places in 
the South of France, especially about Marseilles, 
and hence termed by the older botanists Seseli 
Massiliense. The name was also given to the seeds 
(fruits) of Laserpitium siler, L., a plant of the same 
order and possessing similar properties, growing in 
Central and Southern Europe. Sermontain was 
used in the Middle Ages something like cummin, 
as a spice and medicine. “The sede dronken wyth 
wyne,” says Turner, “ helpeth digestion, and taketh 
away the gnawyng of the bellye. And it is good 
for agues, wherein a man is both hote and colde at 
one tyme. It is good to be dronken with wyne 
and pepper agaynst the coldness in a iorney.” 

D. Hansory. 








To CorREsponpDENTs.—T. C. R.—H. B.—H. J.—H. F.— 
F. P.—An Artist—received. 

B. B.—Declined, with thanks, 

No notice can be taken of communications not authenticated 
by the name and address of the senders, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’S NEW BOOKS, 














In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 16s., ready on the 18th instant, 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN REGION. 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
*.* The object of this Work is to give the Public a correct knowledge of the whole Line of Frontier separating the known from the unknown Region round the North Pole. 
It will contain a Sketch of the Extent of the Unknown Region, and of the App hes to its Threshold—The Earliest Voyages—William Barents—His V — 
Winter Quarters—Henry Hudson—Dutch and English Whaling Voyages in the Spitzbergen Seas—Expeditions by the Spitzbergen Route—Phipps, beshen . seb Ay Bg es 


—Leigh Smith—Baffin’s Bay and _the Middle Pack—History of the Whalers—Their Voyages—Ice Navigation—Its Dangers—Incidents, &c.—Latest Par ticul Statisti Smi — 
Kane, Hayes, and Hall—Payer—Russian Arctic Discovery—The Best Route for Arctic Exploration—Results of an Arctic Expedition in various Branches path sie a ‘al rrery = 











been said and done most recently. 





THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS AND UNPUBLISHED AUTOGRAPHS OF 


NAPOLEON IiIl. 


IN EXILE. 


Collected and Arranged by COUNT DE LA CHAPPELLE, Coadjutor in the Last Works of the Emperor at Chislehurst. 


1 vol. demy Svo. cloth extra, 14s. 


(This day. 


“* We have indicated sufficiently the interesting nature of the contents of the volume.”—From Review of the French Edition in the Daily News. 


Preparing for immediate publication, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. 
DURING THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF HIS CAPTIVITY ON THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA; 
Including the Time of His Residence at Her Father's House, “‘ The Briars,”’ 
By Mrs. ABELL (late Miss ELIZABETH BALCOMBE). 
THIRD EDITION, Revised throughout, with additional Matter by her Daughter, Mrs. CHARLES JOHNSTONE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait of Mrs. Abell and Woodcut Illustrations 


cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 





MAGNIFICENT WORK ON CHINA. 


[September 17. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By J. THOMSON, F.R.G.S. 


Being Photographs from the Author’s Negatives, printed in Permanent Pigments by the Autotype Process, and Notes from Personal Observation. 


The complete Work will embrace 200 Photographs, with Letter-press Descriptions of the Places and People represented. In Four Volumes, imperial 4to. price 3l. 3s. each Vol Th 
First Volume, containing Fifty Photographs, was published in the Spring. Subscribers ordering the Four Volumes at once will be supplied for 101. 103. half of which tobe paid on receipt of 
Vol. I., and balance on completion of the Work, Non-Subscribers’ price is 3/. 3s, per Volume. Prospectuses, giving fuller details, on application. 4 


*.* Volume II. just issued, and Volume III. is in active preparation. 


“ Tf the high poomniee held out in the present instalment of his book be fulfilled in the succeeding volumes, they will form, from every point of view, a most valuable and interesting work. The photographs are 


excellent.” —A 


“ The result is this volume of photographs, which, independently of the interest of their subject, seem to us, as 


atitle to our gratitude.”—Graphic. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


—»~— 


ONLY a BUTTERFLY: a Novel. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author of * Without Kith or Kin,’ &. 
[On the 16th. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 16 
IN the ISLE of WIGHT. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 218. (This day. 
NOTICE. 


THIRD EDITION.—MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo. cloth, 31s. 6d. [This day. 
“This is a story of considerable originality and much power, even 
though we are disposed to question the naturalness of the central 
figure of the piece........There is a fair excuse, even for an author, in 
getting sentimental over Nelly. Mrs. Uliphant has never drawn a 
more charming picture.”—Spectator. 


COURTSHIP and a CAMPAIGN : a Story of 


the Milanese Volunteers of 1866, under Garibaldi. By M. DALIN. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 218. (This day. 
“ A very pleasing, readable novel .....Very enjovable...... Deserves 
to be thoroughly recommended.”—Literary Churchman. 
“The passion of the author's own heart communicates itself to his 
words; and the details of the ‘Campaign’ are as stirring as those of 
the * Courtship.’......1t will please more than one kind of reader.”” 


Saturday 
WORK: a Story of Experience. By Louisa 
M. ALCOTT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. (This day. 
_“ In conclusion, we will say of this, as of all Miss Alcott’s writings, 
it is impossible to read it without being the better, as well as the 
happier, for its perusal; and the sooner she sends out another such 
novel the better.”—See Keview in Morning Post of Sept. 4, 1873. 

* Miss Alcott’s last book is admirable. It is interesting enough as a 
story to win and hold innumerable readers, while its healthful tone, 
its thorough nobleness, its pure democracy, and practical Christianity, 
cannot be over praised.”— Hoston Advertiser. 

“There is, indeed, a grand lavishness about the manner in which 
Miss Alcott uses her materials.....The work is broad aud harmonious.” 

Saturday Review. 


MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By Frank 
LEE BENEDICT, Author of ‘My Daughter Elinor.’ 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

“ 4 vigorous novel from an American hand _.....The present story is 

& success We may declare our unreserved appreciation of the more 

important features of the book.”—Atheneum. 


BETTER THAN GOLD. By Mrs. Arnold, 
Author of ‘ His by Right,’ ‘ Jobn Hesketh’s Charge,’ * Under Foot,’ 
&. In vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 31s, 51. La 68 a0 ssin 





of the photographi 


art, of unsurpassable excellence......Mr. Thomson has, indeed, won. 





ON THE VIENNA ROUTE. 
HARZ MOUNTAINS: a Tour in the Toy | 


Country. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of ‘Travelling in 

Spain,’ ‘ Artists and Arabs,’ * Art in the Mountains,’ *‘ Normandy 

Picturesque,’ * The Pyrenees,’ &c. With numerous I)lustrations, 128, 
** Lively, fresh, instructive, companionable book.”—Morning Post. 


The PILGRIMAGE of the TIBER, from its 
Mouth to its Source; with some Account of its Tributaries. By 
WILLIAM DAVIES. With many very fine Woodcuts and a 
Map. 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 

“This is a charming book from beginning to end.”—Atheneum. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE MAURITIUS. 


SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES in the LAND 
of the APHANAPTERYX. By NICOLAS PIKE, Port Louis, 
Mauritius. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 188. Profusely illustrated from the 
Author’s own Sketches, and with Maps and valuable Meteorological 
Charts. 

“ Rarely have we met with a book of travels more enjoyable, and 
few have been written by a sharper or closer observer.”—Siandard. 


The CRUISE of the ROSARIO amongst the 
NEW HEBRIDES and SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, exposing the 
Recent Atrocities connected with the Kidnapping of Natives in 


| ENGLISH MATRONS and their PRO- 


FESSION ; with some Considerations as to the various Branches, 
the National Value, and the Education required. By L. F. M., 
Author of ‘ My Life, and what shall I do with it?’ ‘ Battle of the 
Two Philosophies,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


MILITARY LIFE in PRUSSIA. First 
Series. The SOLDIER in TIME of PEACE. Translated (by 
permission) from the German of F.W. HACKLANDER, Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


NEW WORK BY W. C. PRIME. 
In 1 vol. smal) post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime. 


“Mr. W. C. Prime has published a volume that will be a treat to 
every contemplative fisherman.....He calls it * | Go a-Fishing.’ The 
tender charm of the book, its sober eloquence, and its genial breadth, 
remind one very much of the style of Jeremy Taylor.....A rare love of 
nature, and a simple-hearted adoration of the god of nature, and an 
intense devotion to the finny denizens of the deep, especially of pools 
in trout-streams, ....Its subdued humour, power, its fondness for that 
which is good, and honest and natural, its Christianity, without the 

jalities of sectarianism, should recommend it to every one who 








the South Seas. By A. H. MARKHAM, R.N., C 
Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, cloth extra, 16s. 


DHOW CHASING in ZANZIBAR WATERS 
and on the EASTERN COAST of AFRICA: a Narrative of 
Five Years’ Experiences in the Suppression of the Slave Trade. 
By Capt. G. L. SULIVAN, R.N., late Commander of H.M.S. 
Daphne. With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches taken 
on the Spot by the Author. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, 168. 


BUSH FIGHTING. Illustrated by Remark- 
able Actions and Incidents of the Maori War. By Major-General 
Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S. 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 16s. 

“‘This book tells the story of the late war in New Zealand, with its 
many desperate encounters and exciting personal adventures, and tells 
that story well. ....The work is enriched with rell ted 
maps, plans, and woodcuts.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 








“ This is a valuable history of the Maori war.”—Standard. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW & SEARLE, Crown 


likes to cast a fly in a likely pool... .. Mr. Prime ought to be able to 
rely on a hearty reception of this book among his English cousins.” 
Standard, Sept. 8, 1873. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON BRITISH AMERICA, 
OCEAN to OCEAN. Sandford Fleming’s 


EXPEDITION through CANADA in 1872. Being a Diary kept 
during a Journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific with the Expe- 
dition of the Engineer-in-Chief of the Canadian, Pacific, and Inter- 
colonial Railways. By the Rev. GEOKGE M. GRANT, of Hali- 
fax, N.S., Secretary to the Expedition. With Sixty lllustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, pp. 372, price 10s. 6d. 


“Tt would almost seem as if there were something in the wilds of 
British America which developes literary talent. Lord Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle wrote in language as spirited as their adveutures; Captain 
Butler’s ‘Great Lone Land’ was full of life and vigour; and this book 
of Mr. Grant’s scarcely yields to either.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF HORTICULTURE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Published every FRIDAY, price Fivepence; Post Free, Fivepence Halfpenny. 


Established in 1841 by the late Prfoessor Liyp.ey in conjunction with Str Josep Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, ‘The 
GARDENERS CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country or abroad. 


Its prominent features are:— 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters connected with Horticutrure and AcGricutture. The principles of ANnrmaL and 
VEGETABLE Puystotocy, of Botany, and of Narurau History are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved methods 
of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c. ; the Management of Estates, 
Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, or Stock; the details of Field Cultivation; the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the Veterinary Art, 


Road Making, the Keeping of Bees, Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all Garden or Farm 


Buildings; in short, on all matters connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT 
CULTURE, and RURAL ECONOMY GENERALLY. 


DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c. 


REPORTS of all important METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS, SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely to 
be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 


The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied and interesting information. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects come within the scope of the Journal. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such Gardens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials for 
the information of the reader. 

CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for AMATEURS, supplying valuable suggestions to Practical 
Gardeners and others. 


NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions; such replies being given by men of the highest reputation in 
their respective departments. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRI- 
CULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in the Colonies, forms a valuable and interesting feature of the Journal. 


SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which no extra charge is made. 





Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of readers, and with so large a circulation not only in Great Britain, but on the 
Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an 
unusually good MEDIUM for ADVERTISERS of all articles used by persons interested in Gardens, Farms, and Coun‘ry Pursuits. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 
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NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, General Readers, &c. 








wwhen found, make a note of.”—CapTain CUTTLE. 





GENERAL INDEXES 








FIRST SERIES. 
TWO COPIES only of the GENERAL INDEX 
to the FIRST SERIES remaining in Stock, the 
price is 21s. each—very scarce. 


SECOND SERIES. 


The GENERAL INDEX to this SERIES may 
still be had, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


THIRD SERIES. 
The GENERAL INDEX to the THIRD SERIES 
may also be had, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
The GENERAL INDEX tothe FOURTH SERIES 
will be completed at the end of the present year. 





NOTES AND QUERIES Volume, January 
to June, 1873, with Title-page and Indez, 
now ready, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


Cases for Binding may be had, price 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 2d. 





NOTES AND QUERIES is published 
Weekly, price 4d. 





Published by JoHN Francts, 20, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1788. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all _— of the world. 


GEO. WM. LOV 
SEA BROOMPLELD, } Seoretaries. 





Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 


§corrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; 


Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
BASLE INSURANCE 





COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives only.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
of M t under 3 per cent. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONBY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 5¢. insures 1,000. at Death, or an 
Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for injury. 
6, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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H. 2 J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e Royal Family, and the Courts of phy ~ rope, Army, Navy and 
Civil Outten: 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Gorahili, Lenten; 
also at 10, Mosley-street, Manchester ; 50, "Bold-street, Liverpool ; and 
39, New-street, ngham. 


R SEPTEMBER.—H. J. NICOLL’S TOUR- 

age. TRAVELLING, and CRUISING SUITS for GENTLE- 
MEN, from Three Guineas ; Waterproof-Tweed Overcoats, from le 
For Shooting,—the Cheviot One-and-a-half Guinea Shooting Jackets, 
with Cartridge 


and Pack Pockets. 





H J. NICOLL’S SPECIAL MATERIALS for 

e BOYS’ SUITS and DRESSES, » Bertoalarty adapted for Sea- 
side wear and Play uses. Eton Jacket ts; Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, 
&o., suitable for each dress. 


R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S SPECIALI- 
TIES in RIDING-HABITS, from Three to Eight Guineas; a 
New Habit Covert Jacket; a — hes roof-Tweed Polonaise Travel- 
ling Costume ;: the New “ Dread * Ulster Coats, with Registered 
} mynd Waist-Belt, in ne Tweed, Cheviot, and Beaver 





UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, ali warranted, is on 
Sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. | Table Dessert; — 














ives. Knives. 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. ir 
s. d.| a. d.| 8. d. 
33-inch ivory handles .......... 19 0) 15 0 7 0 
34 Go. balnave o vow - do, | 20 0| 16 0) 70 
3; do. + do. 330 2 0 8 0 
33 do. fine’ Ivory, do... . do. | 37 0. 2 0| 10 0 
4 do. extra large do. ... - do. | 40 0) 30 0| 10 6 
4 do. finest African Ivory do. «» do. | 4 0 36 0) 15 O 
a with silver ferules .. do. 460 #%38 0/| 8 0 
with silvered blades ...... do. | 55 0| 42 0| 19 6 
Nickel cleatro-silveren handles.... do. | 23 0 19 0 76 


WILLIAM S§. Pe as Gueil Furnishing Tronmonger, by 

oe to H.R.H. the ee of Wales, x a Catal 
it free, of his unriva Ted 
Btock. with List of Prices and Plane of the 30 large Show meee. 
—39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3 and 4 » Newman street ; rf 6, 
don W. The cost of Seiteeian 


Fame Sg and i, Newman-yard, Lo 
to the most distant rts of the United Kingdom by railway 








is trifling. Mak oar ea URTON will always undertake delivery 
at a small fixed ra! 
LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEADS, 


ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 


37, West Strand, London. 


(ALEEs CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGH AM~— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 





SOLERA SHERRIES 


From the Bodegas of F. W. COSENS & OO. Jerez de la Frontera. 





REYNA, soft and pay ng delicate and dry; 


Bottles and | Sotivers, within ten mil 
 fetivers, in m included. Cases, ls. 8d. per 


extra ; i iti 
Butts, Hogsheads, or "4 bond or a a, May be had’ in = 
HENRY HOLL, Importer, 6, St. Swithin’s-lane, 5.0. 


PpuseE AERATED WATERS 
pte ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
A, POTASS, SELTZER. LEMON AD 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, and for 


CORKS BRANDED po Re ELLIS & SON. R RUTHI 

abel bears their Trade M: Sold Everywhere, and. Wholesale ot 
R. ELLIS & a Rathin N North Wales. — don Agents, W. Best 
& Sons, Henriet ta-street, Cavendish-square. 


E. LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts and 
a of the PICKLES. SAUCES, and CONDIM Ed » 80 
oreers and i. favourably distinguished by their name, are compelled’ to 
N the public against the inferior peeparations — are put 
- aa Tabelied in close imitation of thei: 8, with a view to 
lead the public.—92, WIGMORESTREED Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London. 











ARVEY’ Ss SAUCE. fete bts — The 
oboerve that = tle, re prepared a TARENBY ENBY # SON, ON, tA 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr d by © i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Insproves the appetite and aids digestion. 


UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR, 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
T HE STARCH 
ALWAYS SECURES 
THE DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, 
THE ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, 
AND THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER. 


FELD PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR, 
IMPROVED IN BURNING, 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


URN the WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTIN 
OMPOSITE CANDLES. 
The Best, the ue the Safest, and in the end the Cheapest. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J. ©. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON. 














THE USE OF 
GLENFIELD 











OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT 





) Tapestry can be applied to all even Surfaces, being an Adap- 
Pe ..-.. of Real Wood, in lieu of Painting or Paper eneioe, being 
beautiful in effect and exceedingly durable. 


HOWARD & SONS, 
Decorators, 


25, 26, and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON, W.; and 
MIDLAND-BUILDINGS, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, qrazine Smyrna Sponges, and 
every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. The Tooth Brushes 
search between the tthe | of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 
loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline ‘Tooth Powder, 28. per box. 
Address, 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


HUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- af 
to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 

ualities, of Chubb’s 

y CHUBB & SON, 








with mal bolts, 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, ks, sent free 
57, st. Paul’s Churchyard, London 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 




















pure LIGHT WINES, for Daily Use. 
Claret ............+s++ 128. 148, 180. 948, 308, 368. 488. per doze... 
Hock and Moselle .... 24s. 308. 368. 488. 608. di 
BNE .. 2.2000 0000 36s. 428. 488. 608. 668. Lr docen. 
Red and White Burgundy 248. 303. 368. 488. 608. per doson. 
ee ceccccccee 188. 208. per dozen. 
Marsala..... 208. 248. per dozen. 
Sherry ....... aot 208. 248. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Port of various ages .. 248. 308, 368. 49¢. 482. per dozen. 
Old Pale Brandy ..... 483. 608. 728. 848. per dozen. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 155, REGENT-STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHT 
Originally nw EP A.D. 1667. 


eyo VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE, 


Extra Dry, or Medium, from vine: in Touraine, near 





EALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.— 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC strengthens the 
Nerves, enriches the Blood, promotes Appetite, and thoroughly 
restores Health. tles, 4s. 6.1 lis., and 228.; carriage free, 66 stamps. 
“5. PEPPER, 287, Tottenham Uourt-road, London, and all Ohemiste, 


HI RESTORER. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER (Pepper's Pre- 
— will restore in a few days Grey or prematurely Light Hair to 

nal Come ae Pekan ws safety and completeness.—Sold by all 
Onsuniotes and J. P 287, Tottenham soastsnaiy whose Name 
pm ye SE a, the’ Label, or it is not genuine. 








DENTOC RETE;; or, Soluble Tooth- Powder Tablets. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, anid CONVENIENT. 
pan , the Pusan nor Toilet-Table, and - a perfect 


pared of i undou 
and E Efficacy. Price 28. 6d. per box, of all renpectable Ub Chemists 
rfumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon: 


EALTHY DIGESTION. 
Nothing is so important to the Human Frame as Healthy 
Digestive Ah and when they are impaired, the Popular and Pro- 


mm 
MORSON'S PEPSINE. 
Sold as Wine, in Lag —=-1 from 3s.; Lozenges, in Boxes, from &. a obs 
Globules, in Bottles, from hh and as Power, in 1-02. Bottles, 
each, by all Chemists, and the “Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & oon, 10, 124, Am) ~ ~ _letemmeal W.0., London. 
al 











PDISesroros FLUID MAGNESTA.— 
BURN, HBADACH eg te eee NDIGHSTION: and the best 
mild a) Delicate Sonnet titu especially adapted 
LADI CHILDREN. and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond -street. London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


DR. LOCOCK’S 


ULMONTIC WAFERS 
Give instant relief to 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COLDS, COUGHS, 
AND 
RHEUMATIC AND HYSTERICAL COMPLAINTS. 
Price 1s. 144. per box, of all Druggiste. 


PAkks LIFE PILLS. 





P 








the town ra of Vouvray. Pure, wholesome, free from heat or acidity ; ;, an 
excellent restorative; does not offend the most cate 
388. per 3 Ble. 
ARTHUR H. BROWNING, Lewes, Sussex, sole Agent for the Grow er. 
Each Bottle bears the Importer’s Name. Carriage paid to Loud on 
and Discount for Cash. - 





TRIAL ot, s SINGLE DOSE will produce 
HO ea 
fal and do ood each. Sold Sid'by all Cheaniste. p P 
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Ready this day, handsome cloth, 18s. ; half-bound calf, 26s. ; full calf, 1. 11s. 6d. | Early next Month, price 18s, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION. NEW VOLUME OF THE HAYDN SERIES. 


|HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of POPULAR MEDICINE 
Soap Ntonas tor Univers Revrence, Heereontn Elon uorted edsrealy Bags | HYGIENE: comprising ll pow Set Aids n Acidnts and Disc: blag Gg 


by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institution of Great End Institutions, Edited by EDWIN. LANKESTER MD. FEA, Come = Cen. 


Britain ; containing the History of the World to August, 1873. tral Middlesex. Assisted by distinguished Members of the Royal Colleges of Physiciay 
and Surgeons. 








Just ready, the New and Only Complete Edition, in 10 vols. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 50s. In folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges, Engravings, 21s.; proofs, 42s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD, in Ten KEATS'S POETIC ROMANCE, ENDYMION. [Illustrate 


Volumes, containing all the Writings of this Popular Author (‘HOOD’S OWN,’ First by E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. Six magnificent Engravings on Steel by F. JOUBERY 

and Second Series, HOOD'S COMIC and SERIOUS POEMS included), with all the from Paintings by E. J. Poynrer. , 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by CRUIKSHANK, LEEcH, &c. _ _ “First among the erent Chatatanes beske, ts bids fair to keep its place as foremost......The fourth play 

*,* This Edition contains also the MEMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD, Edited by his Dleteness, aud high perfection of all sweetness seen in Endymion’ dream...;..--If Mr. Poyuter wane am 
N and DAUGHTER. to paint again, this one plate might make his name go down to days that yet are hardly dreamt of.” 


Standard, Nov. 9, ig7, 





Cloth, gilt edges, Eight Illustrations, 3s. 6d. ; Ivory Enamel, 7s. 6d.; Tortoiseshell, 7s. 6d. ; Morocco, 7s. 6d. ; Morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; Tree calf, 10s. 6d. 


MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. Edited by William Michael Rossetti. The 


Press and the Public, alike in Great Britain and her Colonies and in the United States, unite in their testimony to the immense superiority of Messrs. Moxon’s Popular Poets over 
other similar Collections published by any other House. Their possession of the Copyright Works of Coleridge, Hood, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and other great National Poets, 
places this Series above rivalry. 


1. BYRON. 8. KEATS. 12. MILTON. | 17. A SELECTION OF AMERICAN 

2. LONGFELLOW. | 9. COLERIDGE. 13. CAMPBELL. POEMS. 

3. WORDSWORT 10. BURNS. . ; 

4. SCOTT. | ll. TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL 14. POPE. (In the press. 18 MRS. HEMANS'S POEMS. 

6. MOORE. The Four Series Complete for the first time, 16. A SELECTION OF HUMOROUS | 20, A SELECTION OF MISCELLA- 

7. HOOD. | 1 vol, with Portrait. POEMS. | NEOUS POEMS. [In the press, 


MOXON’S LIBRARY POETS. The complete and continuing success of Moxon’s Poets, in the 


popular Three-and-Sixpenny Series, has induced the House to publish a LIBRARY EDITION of MOXON’S POETS, price Five Shillings per volume. Handsomely printed on good 
paper, either half Roxburgh or cloth, gilt edges. Zhe Entire Series of the Popular Poets is now included in this issue, with the exception of Nos. 6 and 19, which will shortly follow. 


London: E. MOXON, SON & CO. 1, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





WARD, LOCK & TYLER’'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PLP LLP PPP PLLA 





On OCTOBER 1st WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE. 


A High-Class Literary and Social Periodical. The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will contain more printed matter than any published Magazine, will be printed on the best pape 
and in clear type. The Magazine will contain, in addition to Papers on Topics of Social and General Interest, Two or more Tales of considerable length by Eminent Writers. The Tales will 
invariably be completed in the Number in which they appear. The Magazine will likewise be open to Authentic Works of TRAVEL and BIOGRAPHY. A very High Literary Standard willl 
maintained. 

Contents of Number I. 
RABELAIS: a CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. HORSES AND RIDERS. 
OUR NEXT WAR. A SPIRITUALISTIC SEANCE. 7 ‘ AINTER : 
OLIVIA TEMPEST: a Novel. By JoHN DANGERFIELD, ” GIULIO VESCONA, PORT and PAINTER : 8 Tale 


Author of ‘Grace Tolmar.’ Annual Subscription, 11s. post free, payable in advance. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 








Price One Shilling each. Two Hundred and Seventeenth Thousand. 
Ss. oO. BEETON’S NATIONAL REFERENCE BOOKS | New Edition, post 8vo. half bound, price 7s. 6d. ; half calf, 10s. 6d. 
FOR THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. BEETON’S (Mrs.) B O O K of H 0D U S E H OLD 


The Cheapest and Best Reference Books in the World. — 
—— 1 
Iw an age of great competition and little leisure, the value of Pime is tolerably well understood. Men | 
= ting ig like to ge westhem with as ey a - possible of money <a suprone MANAG EM EN A 
ATIONAL Rererence Books have m conceived and carried out in the belief that a set of cheap and handy | Comprising every kind of Practical Information on Domestic Economy and Modem 
wolumes in Biography, Geography, History (Sacred and Profane), Science, and Business, would be thoroughly 7 rs r . r 
welcome, because they would quickly answer many a question. In every case the type will be found clear Cookery. W ith reengpiaien Woodcuts and Coloured Illustrations. 
and plain. io L *,* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any Period of the Year 
apne heey 5 i meoon? Sloth, te 6d; half bound, 26. nanemen or upon any Anniversary whatever, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘Household Management’ is entitled to the 
s " ae See sina . ' 7 very first place. In half calf binding, price Half-a-Guinea, the Book will last a lifetime, and 
BEETON’S BRITISH GAZETTEER: a Topographical and Historical Guide to | save money every day. 2 , 
the United Kingdom. Compiled from the Latest and Best Authorities. It gives the most Recent 
Improvements in Cities and Towns; states all the Railway Stations in the Three Kingdoms, the 
‘ost Towns and Money Order ci 


BEFTON'S BRITISH BIOGRAPHY: from the Earliest Times to the Accession of BEETON’S (Mrs.) EVERY-D AY COOKERY and 


George ITI. | r 
BEETON’S MODERN MEN and WOMEN: a British Biography from the Acces- | HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. 
sion of George III. to the Present Time. Comprising Instructions for Mistresses and Servants, and a Collection of Practical 
’ : . : 4 | Recipes. With 104 Coloured Plates, showing the Modern Mode of sending Dishes to 
ee wee a Cy clopedia of the Geography, Biography, } Table. 476 pp., with numerons Engravings in the Text, and Coloured Plates, exquisitely 


produced by the best Artists, 3s. 6d. 


BEETON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY: a Cyclopedia of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities. Taleo te dat, 200 at Reet at ae — as 

BEETON’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. A Safe Guide for every Family, definin 7100 18, CLOSD, 2S pages, wecipes, and Formule for Mistresses and Servan 
with perfect plai the Sympt and Treatment of all Ailments, Ttnosoes, and a ay pf Also, with Coloured Plates, 1s. 6d. 


BEETON'S DATE BOOK. A British Chronology from the Earliest Records to | BEETON’S (Mrs.) ENGLISHWOMAN’S COOK- 











the Present Day. ry) Yr 
BEETON’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE. A Book of Reference. Containing ERY BOOK. 
f the N 1 Producti dM factures dealt with in the C ial World ; Cc ising Reci in all 
srplsnations ofthe Prinepal Terms used fn, and modes of transacting Busine a Home and Abrond: | ‘Times, Costa, Seasons, for the various Dishes.)’  ™ sstnplons of Quantities 
BEETON’S MODERN EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES. 
“aie P . . . In 2 vols. price 21s. half b . th i i 
BEETON’S READY RECKONER. A Business and Family Arithmetic, With all ave Se ot Laine eee 
kinds of New Tables, and a variety of carefully digested Information never before collected. Cloth, 1s. , : 
BEETON’S GUIDEBOOK to the STOCK EXCHANGE and mowgy marker. | BEETON’S SCIENCE, ART, and LITERATURE: 
With Hints to Investors and the Chances of Speculators. a Dictionary of Universal Information. Comprising a Complete a Se Moral, 
BEETON’S INVESTING MONEY with SAFETY and PROFIT. | Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sciences; a plain te pa (te ‘Arts; an 
This cheap and useful series of Books are rapidly obtaining great popularity. The Gazetteer, Bible, interesting Synopsis of Literary Knowledge, with the Pronuiigi m and Etymology of 
Medical and C cal Dictionaries, are especially praised and recommended by both the Press and the Public. ' every leading term. Imperial Svo. 2,044 pages, 4,088 columns, ax 


London: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C. 











Editorial Com icati should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 90, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Epwarp J. Francis, at “ Tae AtHenzvum Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jonn Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.O. 
Agents: for Scor.anp, Mesers. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. Johm Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Inzuawp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 13, 1878. 
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